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CAMERON 
Aerial Cable Rings 


(Patented) 
6 SIZES—7 STYLES 
A “special’’ ring for every cable 
and condition 
Ring Construction Booklet on Request 
Cameron Appliance Co. 
38 Waters Ave. Everett, Mass. 


You will a? 
goaround ina , 

circle if you are KS g / 

looking for a bet- “gg SS 

ee anchor than ANS! 
the yS 


EVERSTICK 


—there’s a reason. 
Write for literature 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


McMEEN & MILLER 


(Incorporated) 
ENGINEERS 


Investigations Appraisals 
Reports for 
Financing Operating Rate 
Adjusting of 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
PROPERTIES 


1454 Monadnock Block 





Chicago 


Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 
:\ Galvanized Iron Tele- 
i} phone Wire. 
3) Slemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 


CHIC" 50—112 W. Adams St, 
CINCINNATI—Traction BI 
NEW YORK—165 Broadway 


Many Telephone Exchanges 
are using Solderall in place 
of the old stylesolder and flux 


(PATENTED) 


The only real metal solder with 
flux combined, in collapsible 
tubes. 


25c per tube 


Discounts in lots of one dozen and over 


The SOLDERALL COMPANY 


129 Sussex Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denver 


Chicago 
Worcester 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 











—when every second counts 
use 


Frankel Test Clips 


Edward E. Clement 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
PATENTS 


Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 
Office: McLachlen Building 
700 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C 














MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 
One size can be standardized fer all strains 
up te 10,000 Ibs. Ask How? 
ARMCO—» ¢-RODS 


W.N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 























Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 


No 
Dry 


Batteries 


Operating 
Cost 


For S Operates 
Power Fi 7 Off 
Ringing ¥2* A.C.orD.C. 

in if Current 

Your Aa Lighting 

Exchange Circuit 





Connect Your Ringing Leads Blase” 


Our standard ringing machine of this 
type, for straight line ringing, is the 
CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Converter. 
Operates off 110 volt 60 cycle A. C. 
circuit. Can also be provided with 
positive and negative pulsating attach- 
ment for selective ringing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 

Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 








SECURITY 
SPECIALTIES 


Invaluable for Pole Line Work 


Security 
Cable 
Trolleys 


The only trolleys that will take any size cable 
and release it. Easily attached. Simplest 
design. Cannot tilt or come loose from strand. 
No parts to break. Made in two sizes. 


$1.90 and $2.40 


Security Pole Seat 


Number Two 


A strong but light weight seat. Angle iron 
construction with continuous rim bent, but not 
notched at corners, thereby insuring a seat of 
great strength and safety coupled with neat 
appearance. Galvanized. 


$1.55 


SecurityCable 
Car No. 3 


Ideal for emergency 
work and trouble 
shooting. Strong, 
light, rapid, adjust- 
able and comfortable. 
Weight only 28 
pounds. 


$5.60 


The F. Bissell Comp:..., 


226-228-230 Huron i 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Telephone Will Be Needed. 


For months past, the people of this 
country have been living in a state of 
They have 
what they have instinctively felt coming 
This week the President 
has spoken—and spoken in no uncertain 


suspense. been dreading 


for two years. 
terms. And now that war is actually de- 
clared existent between this country and 
the German government—not the German 
people—the entire people are rallying to 
the support of the nation. 

For some time preparations have been 
this 
should it be called upon to enter the great 


under way in order that country, 
conflict, would be measurably able to up- 
hold all its traditions of greatness and 
valor. 

In these preparations the telephone and 
telegraph have been depended upon to 
take an important part. It is highly im- 
portant that reliable and speedy means of 
To this 


end, all the telephone and telegraph in- 


communication be maintained. 


terests in the country have put aside their 
differences and are co-operating with the 
government officials for the public good. 

Telephone, telegraph and radio com- 
facilities thor- 
a. The rapidity with which 


have been 
VuuY a. 
. army and navy officers located at distant 
stations, both on land and water, have 
been placed in communication with each 
cther has been highly satisfactory. 

Juick communication from all parts 


' this country with the seats of author- 


ity is obtainable. Its reliability depends 
upon the vigilance and faithfulness of all 
employes of the communication organ- 
izations. Communication will be main- 
tained with a minimum of interruption, 
for telephone people have more than 
once demonstrated their courage, staying 
powers and resourcefulness. 

In several recent issues, TELEPHONY 
has published items indicating the steps 
taken to provide proper communication 
The Bell forces have been 


marshaled and their services are available 


facilities. 


for field, supply, or executive purposes. 

The facilities of the Independent tele- 
phone companies, as stated in our last 
issue, have been tendered to the govern- 
ment by Vice-President MacKinnon of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association. Some of them undoubtedly 
will be needed, and all should be ready 
to answer the call if it comes. 

The short toll or county line, or even 
the local lines, may suddenly be called 
upon to transmit an urgent message. So 
the lines in territory which may be 
threatened, must be watched and mate- 
rial must be instantly available to make 
repairs in case of lines being cut or oth- 
erwise tampered with. : 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
at a meeting of the editors of the Chi- 
cago Trade Press Association last week 
which pledge support to the President in 
maintaining the honor and integrity of 
which 


our country. These resolutions, 


are endorsed by TELEPHONY, are: 


“Whereas, the time has again come 
in American history when we must de- 
fend our right on land and sea and enter 
the field of war in the name of human- 
ity, with the red, white and blue of Old 
Glory leading us on to victory, and 

Whereas, the spirit of our forefathers, 
who fought, bled and died in the name 
of freedom in 1776, in 1812, in 1861, lead- 
ing us down to the war for the freedom 
of Cuba in 1898, still predominates in the 
American of today, so be it 

Resolved, that we, the editors of the 
leading trade papers of the country, pub- 
lished in Chicago, in conference assem- 
bled in the city of Chicago, on this 24th 
day of March, 1917, regardless of birth, 
creed, party or affiliations, do hereby 
pledge our entire and enthusiastic sup- 
port to the President of the United 
States in maintaining the honor and in- 
tegrity of our country, and be it further 

Resolved, that we further pledge to 
the President the use and support of the 
editorial columns of the papers we rep- 
resent in this international crisis and crit- 
ical period of our history and shall urge 
the readers of our papers to stand solidly 
in back of him, as brother to brother, 
shoulder to shoulder for the cause of 
right and justice, showing the entire 
world that the spirit of 1776, of 1812, of 
1861, and 1898 has grown with the ages 
culminating in the spirit of 1917, ready 
to defend our flag, our country and the 
rights of humanity at whatever cost; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that in the furtherance of 
American liberty, justice and protection 
we urge the president of the United 
States and the members of Congress to 
support and enact into law a proper bill 
providing for universal military training.” 





A Successful Pennsylvania Syste:n 


Story of the Growth and Progress Made by the Consolidated Telephone 
Co. of Hazletcn, Pa., During Its Three Years’ Operation— Description 
of Main Exchanges and Toll System— Over 21,000 Stations in Service 


By L. M. Peterson 





About three years ago, Independent 
telephone men all over the country 
were interested in the announcement 
that a new company had been organ- 
ized to take over the telephone ex- 
changes and toll lines formerly op- 
erated by the receivers of the Con- 
solidated Telephone Companies of 
Pennsylvania. The public, realizing 
the necessity of competition in the 
telephone field, and other successful 
Independent companies, appreciating 
the importance of this announcement, 
have watched the development and 
progress of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., of Hazleton, Pa., with 
growing interest. 

The company’s first year's operations 
showed a net increase of 851 stations; 
the second year, 1,168 stations, and 
the third year, 1,361 stations. The 
gross revenues for the three years 
were, respectively, $408,553, $422,480 
and 457,179, while the actual cash re- 
ceipts from telephone operations alone 
were $402,432, $425,649 and $460,217. 





This made an average increase in sta- 





Hazleton, Pa., the telephone head :ar- 
ters occupying practically the entire 
fourth floor. 

During its brief period of operation 
the company has established an organi- 
zation which is able to conduct the 
business to the satisfaction of its pa- 
trons and also to the financial advan- 
tage of its security holders. Stand- 
ard accounting methods have been in- 
troduced, advertising and publicity 
have been given due consideration and 
service rates have been standardized. 

Much attention has been paid to the 
rehabilitation of the system, plant ex- 
tensions and improvements. At the 
close of 1916, $500,000 had been spent 
for this work, with considerable new 
work under wav. 

The Allentown exchange equipment 
is of the three-wire automatic type, 
with full selective ringing on party 
lines. This equipment was thoroughly 
rehabilitated during the year 1914, hav- 
ing been installed originally during the 





year 1906. 





tions of 20 per cent., 12 per cent. in 
gross revenues and 14 per cent. in 
actual cash receipts from telephone 
operations alone. 

The main exchanges of the Consoli- 
dated company are located at Allentown, 
Hazleton, Scranton, Reading, Wilkes- 
Barre and Carbondale, with intervening 
exchanges at essential points, thus form- 
ing a comprehensive system united to- 
gether by toll lines reaching from Hones- 
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Offices Occupy Part of Markle Bank Building. 


dale, Wayne county, on the north, to 
Philadelphia on the south, a distance of 
300 miles. 

The company also maintains traffic re- 
lations with other large Independent tele- 
phone companies in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and Delaware, includ- 
ing the Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The Consolidated exchanges, 
numbering 27 in all, had in service No- 
vember 30, 1916, 21,900 stations. 

The executive offices of the company 
are located in the Markle Bank Building, 


Many new features have been added, 

the most important of which includes 

a rotary board for private branch ex- 
change trunks. Formerly, subscribers hav- 
ing two or more private branch trunks 
did not obtain complete efficiency because, 
invariably, only the first directory num- 
ber would be called. Under the new plan 
only one directory number is listed and the 
rotary board automatically selects a non- 
busy trunk. This improvement is great- 























Allentown Exchange Building—Operating Room at Carbondale—Reading Exchange Building. 
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Operating Room at the Scranton Exchange. 





ly appreciated by Consolidated patrons. — service. 
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full automatic. 
This equipment 
was installed 
during the lat- 
ter part of the 
year 1914, fol- 
lowing the de- 
struction by fire 
of the existing 
three-wire au- 
tomatic equip- 
ment. The plant 
also includes a 
three - position 
toll: board for 
pay _ stations, 
country line de- 
velopment and 
long distance 
























Automatic Switchroom at Allentown. 


Surrounding towns are supplied manufactured by the Dean Electric Co. 
The exchange is now equipped with with automatic service one way, a feature (now the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
1,500 lines, having been increased from which is fully appreciated by the public. Mfg. Co.), was installed during the year 


1,000 lines. A modern six-position toll The exchange building, owned by Con- 1911. A modern four-position toll board 
board has been installed, equipped with a _solidated Telephone Co., was recently en- is supplied to handle the long distance 


percentage multiple and “toll connec- 


business, and the exchange quarters are 





tors’ to each group of automatic 
switches. This toll board handles pay 
stations, country line development, and 
trunking circuits to Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Bethlehem, and all other points in 
the Consolidated territory. The entire 
central office equipment is contained in 
a fireproof building, constructed and 
owned by the Consolidated Telephone 
Co. 

The Allentown exchange district, in- 
cluding Allentown, Catasauqua, Coopers- 
burg, Emaus, Slatington, Lehighton and 
Mauch Chunk, serves 6,000 stations. 
Under the present management the out- 
side plant in the city of Allentown has 
been completely rebuilt. In the central 
city all wires have been placed under- 
ground and throughout cable substituted 
for open wire construction; capacity 








ideally located on the fifth floor of the 
Prendergast building. 

New common battery plants have been 
installed by the company at Olyphant 
and Peckville, Pa. Outside plant re- 
habilitation is now under way, wires in 
the central city being placed under- 
ground. 

The Scranton exchange district, in- 
cluding Olyphant, Peckville and Moosic, 
serves 3,800 stations. 

The equipment in the Reading ex- 
change is of the common battery type. 
This equipment was recently rehabili- 
tated, additional facilities being pro- 
vided and a new, modern four-position 
long distance Kellogg toll board in- 
stalled. 

The exchange building, owned by the 
company, has been remodeled and the 








provided for extensions and also future 
growth within the exchange area. The 


Hazleton Exchange Building and Repair Shop. 


outside plant extended and improved. 
New cable has just been cut into serv- 


growth has, however, exceeded all ex-  larged over 100 per cent, and houses the ice to supply new development. 
pectations, and the company is now plan- general repair shop of the company. The Reading exchange district, includ- 
ning to provide additional facilities. This shop is complete in every respect, ing Fleetwood, Hamburg and Kutztown, 

















eton Exchange, Showing New Automatic Equipment 








ovens, etc. The 


exchange dis- 
trict, including 
Freeland, serves 
1,500 stations. 
Here also the 
outside plant 
has been re- 
built along 
modern lines. 
The Scran- 
ton exchange 
equipment is of 
the common 
battery type, 
with full selec- 
tive ringing on 
party lines. The 
switch board, 


The central office equipment in the even including a_nickel-plating plant, serves 4,500 stations. 


Hazleton exchange is of the latest type, enameling Hazleton The Wilkes-Barre exchange equipment 

















New Long-Distance Board at Allentown. 
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is of the semi-common battery type. This 
switchboard was installed in 1899 by the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. The 
board has, therefore, seen about 18 years 
of continuous service. Suburban ex- 
changes are all of the magneto type. 














Edward M. Prisk. 


The Wilkes-Barre exchange district, in- 
cluding Kingston, Miners Mills, Nanti- 
coke, Pittston and Plymouth, serves 4,000 
stations. 

The Carbondale exchange is equipped 
with the latest type common battery 
switchboard, with full selective ringing, 
newly installed during the year 1914. The 
exchange quarters are in the Pioneer 
Dime Bank building, which building is of 
fireproof construction. 

The Carbondale exchange district, in- 
cluding Jermyn, Honesdale and Waymart, 
serves 1,700 stations. The outside plant 
at Carbondale was recently re-built. 

New switchboards have been installed 
at Jermyn, Olyphant, Mauch Chunk, Le- 
highton, Kutztown, Hamburg and Fleet- 
wood, and also an addition to the present 
switchboard at Peckville. 

The long distance lines of the company, 
extending from Carbondale on the north 
to Philadelphia on the south, have been 
completely overhauled and rebuilt, in- 
cluding a branch toll line between Allen- 
town and Reading. 

Not a little credit for the success of 
the company is due to the efficiency of 
the traffic department. The Consolidated 
operators have been drilled to please the 
patrons; schools of instruction have been 
conducted; standard operating rules 
adopted, and it is stated that the results 
are apparent. 
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The report of the purchasing depart- 
ment for the three years ended December 
1, 1916, reveals a number of material fig- 
ures which show the thoroughness of the 
rehabilitation work completed and in 
progress. Station apparatus, private branch 
exchange switchboards and booths and 
special fittings have been purchased at a 
cost of $55,000. A total of 12,000 cross 
arms and over 2,000 poles were required 
to meet the needs of the plant department. 

Over 300,000 feet of cable, varying in 
size from 10-pair to 300-pair, represent 
the purchases for three years, and the 
wire contained in this cable totals well 
over 61,000,000 feet. For new business 
and changes the company has consumed 
3,500,000 feet of loop wire. Other pur- 
chases include 200 miles of No. 10 copper 
wire and 300 miles of No. 12 bare copper 
wire, as well as vast quantities of wire 
for inside work. 

The board of directors, which is com- 
posed of well known representative busi- 
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Territory Covered by Consolidated 


Telephone Co. 


ness and financial men, includes: Harry 
C. Trexler, chairman, Allentown; Alvan 
Markle, Hazleton; Henry A. Bishop, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; C. J. Kirschner, Ha- 
zleton; Leonard Peckitt, Catasauqua; 
George A. Rick, Reading; Murray Gib- 
son, Philadelphia; L. A. Watres, Scran- 
ton; I. A. Stearns, Wilkes-Barre; Geo. 
R. Bedford, Wilkes-Barre, and E. M. 
Young, Allentown. 

The executive organization includes: 
Alvan Markle, president; Henry A. 
Bishop, vice-president; C. J. Kirschner, 
secretary and treasurer; Edward M. 
Prisk, general manager; J. R. Lynch, 
general auditor; L. H. Baker, traffic man- 
ager and purchasing agent: James Stew- 
art, plant supervisor. 

General Manager Prisk took charge of 
the Consolidated Telephone Co. at the 
date of its formation, December 1, 1913, 
having been engaged in the Independent 
telephone business continuously since 
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1899. Starting in as stenographer, he 
advanced rapidly to chief clerk, as: 
auditor, then auditor and, finally, g 
auditor of the American Union Tele 
System. 

He is at present president of the Fast- 
ern Pennsylvania Independent Teleplione 
Association and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Eastern Traffic 
Association. 

Mr. Lynch, general auditor of the com- 
pany, entered the telephone business in 
1910 and very soon became general audi- 
tor of the United Telephone System. In 
1914 he accepted the position of general 
auditor of the Consolidated company, and 
the present efficiency of the accounting 
department is due to his untiring efforts, 

Mr. Baker, traffic manager and _ pur- 
chasing agent, entered the telephone busi- 
ness in 1900 as stock clerk. He rapidly 
advanced to chief clerk and district man- 
ager, and in 1911 was made purchasing 
agent of the American Union system. 

Mr. Baker has had a wide experience 
in traffic and purchasing work. The traf- 
fic department of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co. is well organized, and a traffic 
supervisor covers the territory constantly 
making service tests and observations and 
reporting direct to the traffic manager. 

Plant Supervisor Stewart entered the 
telephone business in 1903 as maintenance 
department clerk of the Keystone Tele- 


stant 
eral 
lone 














J. R. Lynch. 


phone Co.; of Philadelphia. Mr. Stewart 
speedily advanced to wire chief of the 
United system, and finally became ¢en- 
eral shop foreman for the America? 
Union system. He has filled the position 
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of disirict manager of the Consolidated 
Telephone Co. at Pittston, Carbondale 
and Hazleton, and was made plant super- 
yisor of the Consolidated system the lat- 
ter part of the year 1915. 

H. H. Weibel, district manager at Al- 
lentown, is also advertising manager of 
the company. His advertising experience 
included important work in St. Louis, 
Mo., and Philadelphia, Pa. .Mr. Weibel 
entered the telephone business in 1902 
and has been district manager at Allen- 
town since 1906. 

J. F. Morgan, district manager at Read- 
ing, entered the telephone business in the 
vear 1898, in the engineering department. 
He helped to construct the old, original 
plants at Reading and Allentown, Pa. 
Mr. Morgan has had charge of the Read- 
ing district since 1911. 

E. W. McGinnes, district manager at 
Vilkes-Barre, entered the telephone busi- 
ness in the year 1900 as clerk in the of- 
fice of the manager of the Schuylkill Tel- 
ephone Co. His telephone experience has 
been long and varied and, with the ex- 
ception of a very brief period, he has 
been district manager at Wilkes-Barre 
since 1906. 

E. L. Daron, district manager at Scran- 
ton, entered the telephone business in 
1909 as district manager at West Chester, 
Pa. Mr. Daron has also been manager at 
Carlisle, Pa., and became district man- 
ager at Scranton in 1914. 

E. O. Zarker, district manager at Car- 
bondale, prior to entering the engineering 

















James Stewart. 


department of the American Union sys- 
tem in 1908, was employed by the Bell 
company. In 1913 he went to Scranton, 
Pa., as manager and, upon the installation 
of a rew plant at Carbondale, Pa., in 
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1914, took charge of the Carbondale dis- 
trict. 

W. H. Lynch, district. manager at 
Hazleton, entered the telephone business 
in 1911 as special agent. Mr. Lynch has 
since been district manager at Bethlehem, 
Berwick and Carbondale. He took charge 
of the Hazleton district the latter part of 
the year 1915. 

The Consolidated Telephone Co. has 
continuously published statements of in- 
come, etc. so that security holders and 
the public generally are familiar with the 
progress that is being made. The last 
statement issued contains a comparative 
income account for three years. For the 
year ended November 30, 1916, a surplus 
of $46,972 is shown, after deducting a 
depreciation reserve of $58,378, and pro- 
viding for all operating expenses and 
fixed charges. 

During the year the board of direc- 
tors appropriated $50,000 from “surplus” 
for necessary additions to and improve- 
ments of the lines of telephone, ex- 
changes, equipment and other property 
of the company. Earnings and expenses 
per station were as follows: 


Earnings per station: 
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at about 12:30 o'clock for the midday 
meal.. Early in the afternoon the dele- 
gates were, back at the convention and 
the election of officers as well as other 
matters taken up. 

The following officers will serve tle 























Exchange service and _ miscel- 
NEI te oho cite arenes tans $19.52 
PO errr 3.44 
22.96 
Expenses per station: 
COIR cos cosets os.0'00 4:2 $8.82 
ki RR near ee ee 87 
Maintenance and deprecia- 
ae IS a ee ae 6.71 $16.40 
Net income per station............ $ 6.56 
Interest charges per station........ 4.11 
Surplus per statiom......... 606004. $ 2.45 


Percentage of expenses and reserves to 
Gross revenues: 


Per cent. 
Operating expenses .............. 38 
Maintenance and depreciation..... 29 
Reserve for doubtful accounts and 
Ce. re 05 
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Annual Meeting of Florida Tele- 
phone Association. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
Florida Telephone Association, held in 
the chamber of commerce rooms at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., March 23, was declared to 
be the most. successful gathering the as- 
sociation has ever had. An informal pro- 
gram .was carried out, this more than 
anything else in the nature of questions 
and answers from the floor. Everything 
which took place bristled for the good of 
the telephone industry in Florida, and 
for the upbuilding of the communities 
served. 

The first session opened at 9 o'clock 
in the morning, being called to order bv 
President W. G. Brorein, of Tampa. Aft- 
er a number of reports and discussions of 
various matters there was adjournment 


lL. H. Baker. 


association for the ensuing year: W. G. 
Brorein, president of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., Tampa, president; Dr. W. 
L. Moor, Southern Telephone & Construc- 
tion Co., Tallahassee, vice-president, and 
C. A. Prim, Bonifay Telephone Co., Bon- 
ifay, secretary and treasurer. 

The executive committee was appointed 
as follows: M. E. Gruber, West Palm 
Beach; H. B. Frazee, St. Petersburg; L. 
B. Kirk, Live Oak; J. P. Phillips, Ocala, 
and C. A. Prim, Bonifay. 

Discussions were held on methods for 
improving the telephone service through- 
out the state and always the topic of 
town development was empkasized. Cities 
without telephones were likened to des- 
erts. 

The fixing of the time and place for 
the next convention was left in the hands 
of the executive committee. 

The convention went on record by 
unanimous vote as favoring a state com- 
mission for the regulation and control 
of telephone companies. It was the sense 
of those present that if the state law is 
so changed as to release the Florida 
Railroad Commission from the handling 
of this work, a separate commission should 
be formed for the purpose. 

All through the meeting the responsi- 
bility of telephony in the development of 
a community was emphasized. Presi- 
dent Brorein recounted the number of 
new communities in the state already 
under process of being developed. 
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Following is a list of some the associa- 
tion members present at the convention: 
Rk. W. Storrs, DeFuniak Springs; Ed 
Scott, Arcadia; J. L. Kirk, Live Oak; 
R. E. Mahaffey, Plant City; A. J. Walk- 
er, Winter Haven; Dr. W. L. Moore, Tal- 
lahassee; J. P. Phillips, Ocala; F. D. 
Shepherd, Haines City; R. L. Boyd, Jack- 
sonville; A. B. Stewart, Tampa; A. B. 
Jordan, Tampa; J. H. Pettys, McIntosh: 
W. N. Lathrop, Bradentown; A. D. Leon- 
ard, Lakeland; E. R. Fox, Clearwater ; 
J F. Vaughn, Tampa; F. J. Blackburn, 
Tampa; H. R. Frazee, St. Petersburg; M. 
E. Jordan,. Bartow; H. H. Wethrington, 
Apopka; Sudnau, Milton; E. E. Voyle, 
Gainesville; W. B. Mack, Eustis; L. S. 
Altmeyer, Clearwater, and E. L. Cox, 
Perry. 

Among the visitors present were W. G. 
Horton, of McRae, Ga.; W. H. Adkins, 
of Atlanta, Ga.; David Laird, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., and T. N. Hall, of Atlanta, Ge. 


Standards for Safe Electrical Con- 
struction and Operation. 


With the rapid development of the 
electrical business and the construction 
of high voltage throughout Wisconsin, 
the matter of electric safety has become 
one of great importance. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
has had general jurisdiction over the 
safety of employes, and two years ago 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission was 
given authority by the legislature to es- 
tablish standards for safe electrical con- 
struction and operation to guard the gen- 
eral public against electrical accidents. 

In the past, the insurance interests 
have done considerable work to protect 
property against fires caused from de- 
fective electrical installations, but less 
attention, apparently, has been given to 
the protection of the public against these 
high voltage transmission systems. 

A few years ago the United States 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. 
C., realizing that steps would shortly be 
taken throughout the country to bring 
about this sort of protection, began work 
on a code which it was hoped all of the 
states could adopt when they specified 
the type of construction that would be 
permissible. It would be a great eco- 
nomic loss to have different require- 
ments in the various states, as manu- 
facturers of equipment and companies 
operating in more than one state would 
be unable to adopt uniform equipment 
and types of construction. 

After three years of work the Bu- 
reau of Standards issued, a few months 
ago, a complete electrical safety code 
covering over 300 printed pages and 
dealing with the construction of power 
plants, transmission lines, motor equip- 
ment, telephone lines, and with the op- 
eration of all electrical equipment. 

The first joint action of the Wisconsin 
railroad and industrial commission took 
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place in 1914 when a joint hearing was 
held in Madison and the general safety 
measures considered. At that time, the 
state commissions decided to wait un- 
til the Bureau of Standards had com- 
pleted its work before issuing a final 
order. 

The industrial commission, through its 
committee on electric safety matters, and 
the railroad commission, through its en- 
gineers, have drafted a brief set of rules 
that are in conformity with the national 
electrical safety code in a general way, 
but are much shorter. These rules, to- 
gether with definitions and explanatory 
matter, have been printed in a 26-page 
pamphlet and have been sent to all elec- 
tric light and power companies, street 
railway companies, telephone exchanges, 
steam railroads, telegraph companies and 
electrical inspectors of Wisconsin. 

In general, the rules require that all 
equipment shall be so constructed, in- 
stalled and maintained as to reduce the 
life hazard as far as practicable and shall 
be periodically cleaned, inspected and 
kept up to standard. Less general rules 
cover the questions of ground connec- 
tions and lightning protection, the pre- 
cautions to be taken in all buildings 
where electrical equipment is located, the 
guarding or isolation of current carry- 
ing parts that might cause physical in- 
jury, and the proper spacing and strength 
of overhead lines. 

Employes required to work about ex- 
posed live parts of electrical equipment 
are to be properly instructed and pro- 
tected in numerous ways. Fences, par- 
titions, locks and signs are to be pro- 
vided so that unauthorized persons will 
not come near the dangerous equipment. 

Special precautions are included with 
regard to storage batteries and equip- 
ment that may cause explosions or that 
give off extremely brilliant lights that 
injure the eyesight of persons. Pro- 
visions for adequate working spaces 
about all live parts are included in the 
rules and provisions is also made for 
workmen to easily reach all parts that 
need to be adjusted, examined or re- 
paired. 

Rotating equipment, that might create 
a hazard because of operation at un- 
safe speeds, must be protected with suit- 
able speed limiting devices, and electric 
signs must be equipped with adequate 
platforms or runways and_ provision 
made for attaching safety belts where 
they are so located as to endanger work- 
men who might fall unless these pre- 
cautions were taken. 

Pole lines must be sufficiently strong 
to support the wires and workmen, al- 
though considerable additional load may 
be imposed, such as sleet and wind. The 
code specifies that sufficient clearance 
must be maintained beneath all wires and 
that telephone and light and power wires 
must be separated, one from another, by 
specified amounts so that there will be 
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minimum danger of the current from 
high voltage lines being conducted to 
telephones and lighting circuits in 
dences and other buildings. 


resi- 


Provision is made for adequate c|imb- 
ing space for the linemen, for the pro- 
tection of guy wires, the trimming of 
trees, and the adoption of operating rules 
sc that each employe of an electric com- 
pany will know what precautions to take 
to protect himself and other workmen 
and the public from electrical accidents, 


In the pamphlet now being distribut- 
ed, the commissions suggest that the 
code, if adopted, will probably apply to 
all new construction work and replace- 
ments. There is some question as to 
whether or not the dangers existing in 
the present lines will require the aban- 
doning of equipment that is still useful 
and the substitution of any parts that 
possess either greater strength or per- 
mit necessary increased clearances. 


The action being taken in connection 
with this question of electrical safety 
affords a very good example of co-oper- 
ation between state departments, and be- 
tween the state and the national gov- 
ernment. It also illustrates an advan- 
tage of the arrangement in Wisconsin 
whereby engineers serving any depart- 
ment of the state are available to serve 
any other department, simply by requi- 
sitioning the services of the men. In the 
present instance there has been no du- 
plication of work by the two state com- 
missions. The engineering work which 
has been carried on in connection with 
the drafting of the condensed rules from 
the electric safety code issued by the 
Bureau of Standards, has been carried 
on by members of the engineering de- 
partment under the immediate 
vision of J. N. Cadby, working with the 
voluntary committee of electrical men 
serving the industrial commission. 

A hearing was held in Milwaukee 
March 15 on the proposed code of rules. 
There were present representatives of 
the National Bureau of Standards, the 
National Electric Light Association, the 
state electrical and telephone 
tions, the steam railway interests and 
the telegraph interests. The cities and 
the public in general were also invited 
to participate in the hearing and present 
criticisms or suggestions in connection 
with the proposed code of rules. 


super- 


associa- 


Chaumont, N. Y., Company Sells 
Its Entire Capital Stock. 
The Township Telephone Co., which 
operates exchanges at Chaumont, Dexter 
and Three Mile Bay, N. Y., has been sold 
by Frank M. Wiggins and R. S. Clark. of 
Chaumont, to Charles H. Townsend, !ocal 
manager of the New York Telephone 
at Watertown, N. Y. The capitaliza‘ion 
of the company is $20,000 and Mr. Towns- 
end becomes owner of the total si.ck. 
The company has about 375 subscri' crs 















April Showers 


The Spring Drive—The A.T. & T. Report 


The spring drive is on. As you look 
‘out the car window, every farmer is at 
work. Never in the history of the world 
has this down-trodden individual had such 
an opportunity. Every inch of ground will 
be used, for everything that grows is 
worth so much money that men have to 
pinch themselves to see if they are dream- 


ing. 





April is termed the month of showers. 
It is supposed to rain and supplement the 
snows of winter. But the farmer of the 
Middle West had neither snow for his 
wheat, nor has he had showers of spring. 

The whole world seems to be twisted 
in some form or other, and Nature seems 
to have joined with the human chaos. 





Spring rains seem to be confined to 
the trenches of Europe. Nature seems 
ashamed of the bloodshed and strives to 
wash it away, and into the soil for fer- 
tilizing purposes. 

Nature also made another demonstra- 
tion. It revealed that a 400-year ancestry 
does not give title to a throne. Who 
ever dreamed that the Czar of Russia 
could lose his job within a day? That 
should comfort men who have lost their 
places and who never had advantages of 
ancestry or friendship. 





We learn every day that human efforts 
have their limitations. We have heard 
of King Canute who thought he had 
grown so powerful that the tide would 
not engulf him. We know of Napoleon 
who at one time seemed to have the 
world at his feet. We have seen a steel 
magnate lose his job after he had shown 
a preference for an actress. We have 
seen cities hopelessly controlled by liquor 
interests become bone dry in the hours 
of one day. 

We have seen enough to realize that no 
mortal, or group of mortals, has any right 
to grow too proud and haughty. 





Insurance men know how many: people 
will die this year, how many will fall 
out windows; and exactly the number 
which will die under the spinning wheels 
of an automobile. Telephone men know 
how much their property will decay this 
year; how many subscribers will be 
moved: and how many they will gain. 

Nearly every human being has some 


reaso.able assurance that things will be- 
have a they always have. Yet we know 
now what Robert Burns meant when he 
said: “The plans of men oft gang aglee.” 

Do you believe in signs? You surely 


have some unfailing 


sign for spring. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Some wait six weeks from ground-hog 
day. Some watch for the robin, and oth- 
ers wait for the baseball teams to begin 
training in the South. 

The sign of spring to telephone men 
is the report of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Not that it reveals any 
great surprises, but it comes at equinoc- 
tial time, and joins the harbingers of 
spring along with robins, baseball players 
and April showers. 





The best part of the 1916 annual is 
shown in the increase in both rentals and 
tolls. There was a gain of $.77 per year 
in rental receipts and $.40 in toll earn- 
ings—a total increase of $1.17 per station. 
The increase in operating cost was $.39 
per station, in spite of the increase in la- 
bor and material costs. 





Never before has there been such a 
demand for telephones. The Bell com- 
pany had a net gain of 577,000 telephones, 
due to the exaggerated business activity 
of the East. 

In cities like Detroit, the growth has 
been marvelous, such that only a strong, 
centralized money power could handle. 
Too much prosperity for a_ telephone 
company is sometimes a greater liability 
than an inability to get enough business 
at a profit. It is easy to account for the 
increased toll earnings in this great man- 
ufacturing section. A bunch of orders, 
coupled with a lack of material, will make 
wires hot, sure enough. 





The curious chapters of the report 
come under the headings of “Western 
Electric Co.” and “General’’—a statement 
of the attitude of the company. 

Under the first heading, “Western Elec- 
tric,” there is this statement: 

“The relations with the Western Elec- 
tric Co. have been attacked from various 
quarters, and always from the question- 
able standpoint of self-interest.” 

Yet on page 44, we learn this: 

“The qualities which created the Bell 
system were self-interest sub-ordinated 
to public spirit, etc.” 


Self-interest is usually behind every 
action of mankind. Great reforms have 
come to the world even though the great 
reformer made a living out of it. Why 
deny that self-interest governs any tele- 
phone company, manufacturing company, 
or publishing company? 

Would any Bell official attack any ad- 
vance made upon the Bell system which 
might eventually ruin it? Why does the 
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Bell system go to great expense to at- 
tack government ownership? Simply be- 
cause it believes the telephone business 
would be ruined by such ownership? 





TELEPHONY attacked the Western Elec- 
tric Co. not from sheer wanton and mis- 
chief, but because we could see that not 
only the Independent telephone business 
was going to be ruined but all private 
telephone business as well. 

The ear-marks of government owner- 
ship are plainly monopoly and maturity. 
‘It seemed evident that the Bell interests— 
through the Western Electric Co.—were 
rushing blindly into the very condition 
which only admits of government owner- 
ship. 

It is not pleasant to criticise adversely 
nor is it comfortable to be in the attitude 
of a firebrand. 





Let us all admit it. Self-interest is a 
controlling factor. TELEPHONY fought 
and still will fight any abuse, however 
plausible it is, which in its belief is con- 
trary to the interests of the telephone 
business. Telephone men today know 
that TELEPHONY was right when it pro- 
tested against the destruction of the In- 
dependent telephone interests. 

There is nothing more effective than 
the local influence encouraged by the 
powerful influence of a company with 
great financial backing. It is a magic 
combination which no devotee of govern- 
ment ownership can combat. It is only 
the appearance of a great, hungry, greedy 
and remorseless monoply that makes 
trouble. 





Under the heading “General,” on page 
39, there is more remarkable reasoning: 

“The Bell system has no monoply. One 
system, universal service does not mean 
monopoly of ownership.” 

There are 6,500,000 Bell stations and 
4,800,000 Independents, about 57 per cent. 
Bell. Surely this is a situation which 
should let any Bell official sleep at night. 

It has more control, more preponder- 
ance and more safety than that which 
the so-called steel monopoly enjoys. And 
no Independent telephone man has any 
reason to be ashamed of an industry 
which operates 4,800,000 telephones, nor 
has he any reason to dread a condition 
which makes him a minority member, 
as it were. 





The Bell company has enough to do to 
develop what it has. It needs no more 
Independent telephone companies. The 
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demand for telephone service is such 
that the most radical Bell man should be 
glad that Independent service is avail- 
able. 

We have always visualized the day 
when our country would have 20,000,000 
telephones and more. We are half-devel- 
oped; we are half matured; and if there 
is courage and vision in the Bell official 
mind, there will never be much more than 
half monopoly. 


I can say cheerfully that I am a great 
admirer of the Bell system. I realize 
the enthusiasm of its leaders and appre- 
ciate the wonderful faith its’ leaders had 
to pour the millions into an apparently- 
ruined business. It took faith and vision 
to pour millions into the West, and ev- 
ery Independent telephone man should 
realize that his faith in a good business 
will meet the same reward. 

What we have objected to is a remorse- 
less attitude which has accompanied faith 
and vision, and which is not as compati- 
ble a companion. Normally, vision and 
faith are accompanied by more generous 
companions. 


The weakest link in the 1916 chain is 
this: 

“Whatever has developed of a ‘monop- 
olistic’ aspect about ‘one system’ is in- 
herent in the telephone service and is 
created by the public demand educated 
to advantages of universal service.” 


Had the people not been artificially edu- 
cated at great expense by the Bell com- 
pany itself, this statement would stand. 
But millions of dollars have been spent 
educating the public to the advantages of 
universal service. This money was spent 
by men who believed in this alleged ad- 
vantage themselves, and it must be re- 
membered that enthusiasm is not always 
the basis of an economic truth. 

Whatever may be said about universal 
service—for it has advantages—it cannot 
be forgotten that less than 3 per cent. of 
the messages of a telephone system ever 
get beyond the rental limits of the ex- 
change. 

It is hard to believe that any group of 
men will even try to hypnotize themselves 
into a belief that the local influence is not 
more than 50-50 when placed in the scale 
of general usefulness. A recognition of 
the value of local influence will make an 
effective antidote for government owner- 
ship. 


One can easily see that uneasy lies the 
Bell head on the question of government 
ownership. The argument advanced is 
not convincing because it reveals that the 
wounds inflicted by promoters are still 
causing pain. 

Not all promoters put in flimsy con- 
struction, nor did every company fail to 
make good—besides, book costs are not 
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Why EveryCompany Should Become 


a Member of Our Association 
By W. F. Goodrich 


Co-operation, as explained by R. Good- 
win Rhett, president of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, to the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce in La Crosse 
last February, and associations of indus- 
try for mutual benefit and protection, in 
the writer’s opinion, are the two great in- 
centives to commercial progress in the 
business world of today. Notice the as- 
seciations of all sorts of commercial ef- 
fort and the evident spirit of assistance to 
each other as the motive for such organi- 
zations. 

The territory encompassed by state lines 
is becoming too small for the operations 
of trade associations that work for co- 
operation. This is especially true in the 
telephone industry, which eliminates dis- 
tances, and our state associations have 
ample activities in state regulatory and 
legal requirements which are limited most- 
ly to annual state conventions. 

The larger United States association, 
with its officers and 31 directors from all 
sections of the country who convene sev- 
eral times a year, not only conducts a 
conference for practical operating instruc- 
tion and experience for its members at 
each four-day annual convention, but con- 
ducts a department for the furnishing of 
operating information and assistance to 
its members at all times, besides repre- 
senting them before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is a legal re- 
quirement, all for the cost of a $5 annual 
membership. 

The duty of the manager of a small 
company is to extend the education of his 
directors or employer to the larger knowl- 


edge of the business. This is acquired 
through his own acquaintance and co-op- 
eration with men of larger experience 
in the business, who are devoting them- 
selves to the improvement of the tele- 














W. F. Goodrich. 


phone business by unselfish assistance and 
co-operation given to the smaller com- 
panies. 

The writer represents a small company, 
but considers the memberships of his 
company in both the state association and 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation as first class investments for 
his company. 





fair comparisons since promoters could 
not get money at par. 

It seems to be a fact, and clearly dem- 
onstrated too, that government owner- 
ship will not give any $12 or $15 farm 
telephone service—it comes near $30 per 
year. 

But why worry over the shadow of 
government ownership when so many 
palliatives are available. 


‘TELEPHONY merely repeats that the Bell 
company has control enough to satisfy 
any investor’s demand. TELEPHONY mere- 
ly repeats that history and experience 
have given us all valuable lessons which 
should be carefully heeded. TELEPHONY 
merely repeats that the Bell company 
has all it can handle to keep up with its 
natural and normal demands, and should 
do away with artificial aids. 

TELEPHONY repeats that the Bell com- 
pany should buy no more non-competing 
properties, and should give and take in 


the matter of money-losing competitive 
conditions. 

TELEPHONY merely repeats that Bell 
officials join their wonderful faith and 
vision to more agreeable companions than 
remorselessness, greed and suspicion, and 
be willing to believe that the sun shines 
somewhere upon an honest man who has 
no axe to grind. 

TELEPHONY finally repeats that unfair 
trade relations retard not only the injured 
ones but the one that inflicts the injury. 

The telephone business is big enough, 
broad enough, and vast enough to employ 
the brain and energy of every high-mind- 
ed man willing to give his life to it. 

The Bell company should be willing 
to meet the world half way without in- 
sisting that it have one hand tied behind 
its back. It, at least, has no monopoly 
on all the faith, vision and enthusiasm 
for the telephone business. 

MORAL: It is the best business on 
earth. 
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“Telephony's 





Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


643. Why should the drops or line sig- 
nals at intermediate points on through 
toll lines be of high impedance? 

644. What is the broad, practical dis- 
tinction between toll and local circuits? 


CHAPTER XXV. The Toll 
Switchboard (Continued). 


645. Confusion in nomenclature.— 
There is some confusion in the nomen- 
clature of toll telephone equipment. Any 
equipment over which messages are sent 
on the basis of a charge or toll per mes- 
sage is, strictly speaking, toll equipment. 
Such a sweeping definition would com- 
prise in the toll portion of the telephone 
plant, the equipment for the nickel-slot 
service so widely used by some operating 
companies in the residential parts of their 
exchange districts. 

While this is justifiable from a strict 
application of the meaning of the word 
“toll,” it is an artificial and impossible 
definition from the standpoint of ordi- 
nary telephone operating practice. 

Every telephone man has a very clear 
idea of the meaning of the terms “toll 
board” and “toll line.” It is this com- 
monly understood use of the term that 
. should be employed to avoid confusion. 
It may therefore be said that any circuit 
between different exchange districts, hav- 
ing for its terminals equipment operated 
by employes of the company in the tele- 
phone office rather than equipment in the 
subscriber’s premises, is a toll circuit. 

This classification will include as toll 
circuits all long distance circuits, inter- 
urban circuits, and the so-called county 
circuits, whether free service is or is 
not given over them. 

The central office equipment required 
for the operation of such circuits is nat- 
urally designated as the central office 
toll equipment. In the case of a separate 
and individual switchboard for this serv- 
ice, such a switchboard is known as the 
toll board. 

Were this classification to be used for 
purposes of making records of operating 
costs for the determination of rates, other 
distinctions might be required, but this 
gencral line of division from the stand- 
point of plant will be perfectly clear to 
every practical operating telephone man. 

646. Prime requirement in the toll 





board circuits—It is obvious that the 
telephone circuits of the toll board, de- 
signed primarily for long distance traffic, 
must, first of all, conserve to the great- 
est possible extent the energy transmitted 
by the voice-carrying 


satisfactory for use in the switchboard 
circuits devoted to local service exclu- 
sively. There are also, in such local 
switchboards, special trunk circuits de- 
signed solely for long distance connec- 





currents. The writer 
has encountered in- 
stances of the con- 
trary condition, even 
to the extent of trans- 
mission losses _ be- 
tween the main dis- 
tributing frame and 
toll line terminals on 
the switchboard posi- 
tions in a very im- 
portant telephone of- 
fice, equivalent to the 
loss in 60 miles of 
standard cable. _ 
When a toll circuit 
enters a small office 
and only a few feet 
of wire are involved 
in the central office 
portion of the entire 
circuit, care in in- 
stallation and _ free- 
dom from. ordinary 
switchboard trouble is 
about all that may be 
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insisted upon. The 
traffic from such an 
office is not, ordi- 
narily, of sufficient annual value to jus- 
tify the investment required to provide 
extra efficient toll equipment and wiring 
as distinguished from that employed for 
the local telephone circuits. 

When through toll circuits are bridged 
or tapped into such small offices, however, 
it is necessary to install as a switch- 
board signal on the toll circuit, a drop 
of the highest impedance to voice-carry- 
ing currents in order to prevent undue 
transmission loss over the through circuit 
when the small office tap is idle. 

In the case of offices of more impor- 
tance from the standpoint of long dis- 
tance traffic, serving as intermediate 
switching points for through long dis- 
tance circuits, it is important that the 
best practice be followed to prevent un- 
necessary transmission losses. For this 
reason, the modern standard calls for the 
use of wire in the toll switchboard cir- 
cuits of larger gauge than is considered 
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Fig. 163. Transmission Loss in Common Battery Transmitter 
Due Solely to Decrease in Current Through It. 


tions which are themselves wired with 
due regard to the necessity of preventing 
transmission losses. 

By the use of such special long dis- 
tance trunks, the circuit leading from the 
multiple jack to the subscriber’s telephone 
is the only portion of an established toll 
connection left working under the same 
conditions as have been found to be 
permissible in local traffic. 

647. Increased operating current sup- 
ply for toll connections—It is quite 
common in the important toll centers to 
arrange the circuit wiring of the toll 
trunks so that additional current is sup- 
plied to the transmitter of the local tele- 
phone station when it is connected for 
long distance talking. For ordinary local 
service, the usual supply of operating 
current to the telephone stations is fixed 
by the current-carrying capacity of the 
standard transmitter when working over 
the subscriber’s line circuit of lowest al- 
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lowable loop resistance. Accordingly the 
current supply to the telephone station 
on the line of highest allowable loop 
resistance is apt to be less than is de- 
sirable when talking over long distance, 
owing to the line resistance. 

In such offices as may be of sufficient 
importance to justify the expense, the 
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jacks are used with a cord and plug at- 
tached to the telephone instrument ter- 
minals. In the other form, the switching 
is done by means of a 12-spring key, lock- 
ing in any position in which it is left. 

In the arrangement with the three jacks 
and plug, it is evident that when the 
plug is inserted in the left-hand jack, 
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Fig. 199. Types of 


toll trunks are provided with talking-cur- 
rent supply from a battery of higher vol- 
tage or through talking-current ‘supply 
coils of lower resistance and from the 
common battery in the office. This is 
done in order to eliminate the transmis- 
sion loss due to insufficient supply of 
transmitter operating current for talking 
over long distances. The transmission 
loss due solely to various strengths of 
transmitter operating current is shown in 
Fig. 163 (TELEPHONY, August 26, 1916). 

By the most careful selection of con- 
necting cords used, by so wiring the pro- 
tection that the heat coils of the toll cir- 
cuit are included in the circuit until a 
talking connection is made and then elim- 
inated from it, and by similar methods— 
every effort must be made to reduce to 
the lowest possible point the transmission 
loss in the long distance part of the equip- 
ment and circuits, 

648. The toll station.—Intermediate 
stations equipped with one telephone are 
often connected in through long distance 
circuits. Such stations often grow until 
several telephone instruments are neces- 
sary to provide for the local demand for 
telephone service. Ordinarily one tele- 
phone with a toll cut-in station is in- 
stalled and furnishes the general tele- 
phone community access to the small lo- 
cal center. Between the installation of 
such a simple toll station and the ulti- 
mate switchboard required, the equip- 
ment passes through all stages of crudity 
and makeshift construction. 

When more than one telephone is to be 
served, a switchboard should be installed, 
although it may be of the simplest char- 
acter. Primarily the toll cut-in station 
is the only switching equipment required 
and it is selected as the simplest example 
of toll switching equipment in accordance 
with approved modern standards. The 
two forms in which this type of switch- 
ing equipment is found, are shown, in 
diagram, in Fig. 199. 

In one form, the three double cut-off 


Toll Cut-in Stations. 


for instance, the telephone instrument is 
connected to the line, A, while the ringer, 
R, is connected to the line, B. Should 
the plug be inserted in the right-hand 
jack, on the other hand, the telephone in- 
strument would then be connected to the 
line, B, while the ringer, R, would be 
connected to the line, A. Should the plug 
be inserted in the middle jack, the tele- 
phone instrument would be left bridged 
across the toll circuit and the ringer, R, 
would be disconnected. 

The important feature of the cut-in 
station, whether of the plug or key type, 
is the impossibility of leaving the con- 
nections so that the station may not be 
called from either direction. When the 
telephone ringer is left on one of the 
lines, the ringer, R, is left connected to 
the other. When the telephone is left 
bridged on the through circuit, any call 
on the line will be received through the 
telephone ringer. The circuit operation 
of the key type cut-in station is precise- 
ly the same as the plug type while the 
cord connected to the telephone instru- 
ment is eliminated, permanent wiring be- 
ing substituted for it. 


In either type of cut-in station it is to 
be noted that when the telephone instru- 
ment is connected to either of the two 
branches of the through circuit, the other 
branch is cut off. By this means the loss 
in transmission due to the leakage and 
capacity of the idle segment is eliminated. 
The use of the standard type of ringer 
for cut-in station signals is very satisfac- 
tory as the polarized telephone ringer, 
when in good condition, is more sensi- 
tive to calling current than any other sig- 
nal. On the other hand it is, of course, 
advisable that such ringers have the high- 
est impedance allowable, for high im- 
pedance in the bridged ringers of idle 
stations insures the elimination of a large 
part of the transmission losses otherwise 
possible. 


(To be continued.) 
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Meeting of Commercial Managers 
Held at York, Neb. 

A conference of the commercial man- 
agers and their representatives of the 
York, Polk and Seward county exchanges 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.— the northern district — was held in 
March, in York. The meetings lasted for 
a day and a half, and closed with a ban- 
quet. 

This is one of a series of conferences 
of executive officers of the exchanges, 
which the company has found exceedingly 
profitable in developing interest in the 
various managerial and operating prob- 
lems and in bringing out new ideas and 
practices. That the men and women par- 
ticipating find them equally profitable was 
demonstrated at York, when the unanim- 
ous sentiment expressed was that the 
time was entirely too short to consider 
all of the matters of vital interest to each 
manager. 

The relations of the company with the 
public, the results of experiments with 
pay at the bank orders, methods of can- 
vassing for directory advertisements and 
kow to deal with applications for serv- 
ice, were some of the topics discussed at 
the conference, and each manager was 
invited to contribute to the exchange of 
experiences. 

The following commercial representa- 
tives were present: 

H. L. Crouse, Benedict; H. G. White, 
Bradshaw; Bert R. Overcash, Beaver 
Crossing; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Fuller, 
Gresham; Miss Hintz, Milford; L. P. 
Young, Polk; W. S. Dupin, Seward; G. 
H. Presson, Stromsburg; Alex Noyes, 
Tamora; Mrs. Eckles, Thayer; L. B. 
Mapel, Utica; G. H. Gorham, Waco; J. 
W. Ramey, Mrs. Walker and Miss IIlif, 
York, and R. E. Mattison and W. E. Bell, 
Lincoln. 

Other officers of the company who took 
part in the conference were District 
Traffic Chief Murphy, of Hastings; Mrs. 
Davis, chief operator, York; Wire Chief 
Coffendaffer, and Director J. M. Bell of 
York. Only three absentees were listed. 


Bell Buys Big Montana Independ- 
ent Telephone Company. 

Arrangements were completed on 
March 23 for the purchase of the Four 
Valleys Telephone Co., which covers the 
territory extending eastward from Havre, 
Mont., to the Dakota line, by the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The deal is reported to involve a consid- 
eration of $300,000. 


Convention of Missouri Telephone 
Association in May. 

The Missouri Telephone Association 
will hold its annual convention and opera- 
tors’ school of instruction in St. Louis 
at the Planters hotel on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 2 and 3. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and: Service 


and Actions of City 


Status of the Consolidation in Los 


Angeles, Cal. 

On March 23, N. C. Kingsburg, vice- 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., presented to the attorney 
general at Washington, D. C., a historical 
statement relative to the proposed tele- 
phone consolidation in the cities of Los 
Angeles, South Pasadena and Watts, 
Cal. The steps which have been taken 
relative to the consolidation were out- 
lined at some length. 

The statement was made that in the 
opinion of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the entire action of the 
city, considered in connection with the 
action of the state commission, amounts 
to an order for consolidation and that it 
can see no way of proceeding with its 
business in Los Angeles, of conserving 
ar investment of something like $8,000,- 
000, and of supplying the public of Lus 
Angeles with telephone service, both lo- 
cal, intrastate and interstate, except by 
following the orders laid down by the 
city and the state commission. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kingsbury says: 

“The purpose of this letter, and the 
submission of the documents in support 
of our statements, is to acquaint you with 
the full circumstances surrounding the 
conditions now existing in Los Angeles, 
and to ask you, in view of all these con- 
ditions, what course we should pursue. 

Already there is considerable agitation 
in Los Angeles in regard to the mattei ; 
the people are impatient that something 
be done, and the ordinance fermitting the 
consolidation expires by its terms unless 
accepted on or before May 2, 1917. There- 
fore, we request that the matter have your 
attention as soon as your convenience will 
permit.” 

The Department of Justice has set sev- 
eral tentative dates for a hearing from 
interested parties and requested the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, through Vice-President F. B. 
MacKinnon, to advise it whether any of 
the dates suggested will be convenient. 


Telephone Consolidation Effected 
at Madison, Neb. 


Madison (Neb.) Telephone Co., 
and the Madison County Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. have consolidated their ex- 
changes at Madison, the county seat, the 
latter retiring from the field. A contract 
drawn up in sealing the transaction was 
approved by the state railway commis- 
sion 


The 


The two exchanges have had 12 trunk 


lines connecting each other and a free 
interchange of local and farm line serv- 
ice was given. The Farmers company has 
exchanges also at St. Bernard, Lindsey, 
Meadow Grove and Battle Creek, upon 
which its subscribers had free service, 
but which the city company had to pay 
tolls upon. 

By the terms of the contract the Farm- 
ers company eliminates its switching sta- 
tion, which had grown obsolete, and will 
hereafter pay the Madison company $100 
a month to do its switching. This means 
about 30 cents a month for each farm 
subscriber, and from the stipulated month- 
ly payment there will be deducted that 
sum for each station under 340, with a 
minimum of $90 a month, and 30 cents 
each for all stations in excess of 360. 


The Madison company will also receive 
15 per cent. of all tolls accruing and an 
even split on the 10 cent charge for gen- 
eral rings of non-subscribers. This is 
per line, regardless of the number of 
subscribers’ stations. The contract is for 
ten years, and one novel provision 1s 
that if a minimum wage law is passed in 
the state the Madison company may add 
five cents a station for switching charges. 

Under the new arrangement the towns 
of St. Bernard, Lindsey, Newman Grove 
and Battle Creek will receive free serv- 
ice over the Madison exchange, where 
they formerly paid a small toll, but toll 
will be charged between each. 


Big Dividends Paid but No Reserve 
for Depreciation. 


The Eagle (Neb.) Telephone Co. has 
withdrawn its recent application for per- 
mission to increase from a $1 flat rate 
for all classes of service to $1.50 for 
business and one-party residences and 
$1.25 for two-party residences and farm 
lines. The withdrawal was thus laconic- 
ally couched: 

“Nebraska State Railway Commission: 
The Eagle Telephone Co. hereby with- 
draws its request for an increase of rates. 
We realize that we have been paying too 
large dividends. Agnes L. McDonald, 
secretary.” 

Following its usual custom, the state 
railway commission ordered an appraisal 
and inventory and notified the company 
officials of what it desired. This brouglit 
Miss McDonald to Lincoln post haste. 
She told Secretary Browne that the com- 
pany, in the ten years of its existence, 
had been paying 12% to 15 per cent. 
dividends, but when asked if it had any 
fund laid aside, replied: “Not a dollar. 
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Every time any money gets in the treas- 
ury my board of directors insist on divid- 
ing it.” 

The original application was based on 
the fact that the plant was badly run 
down and that a considerable sum of 
money would be necessary to rebuild it. 
Commissioners say that this neglect to 
set aside a depreciation fund is character- 
istic of most of the smaller companies 
and that whenever any complaints as to 
service are made, the stockholders will be 
required to go down into their pockets 
and invest some of their dividends in 
new plant construction. 


To Forbid Furnishing Free Service 
to Nebraska Legislators. 


Governor Neville of Nebraska is the 
sponsor for a bill just introduced in the 
state senate, which is intended to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the 
special senate investigating committee. 
This committee did not find that any 
company had furnished free service to 
any legislator, but it did find there was no 
law that prohibited it. The attorney gen- 
eral, in response to an inquiry, replied 
that the only persons thus prohibited were 
city officers, although the state commis- 
sion has held that free service is a re- 
duced rate, which it has the right to pre- 
vent. 

The governor’s bill, introduced through 
this channel because the time for intro- 
duction of bills by members has expired, 
makes it a high-grade misdemeanor for 
any company to furnish free service, 
either over toll lines or through ex- 
changes, to any state officer or member 
of the legislature, or state employe, or 
for any such officer to receive it. It is 
now on the senate calendar and will be 
passed -without opposition. 





Referendum on Interchange of 
Service at Portland, Ore. 


A measure is to be submitted to the 
voters at the June election to require 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Home Telephone Co., of Port- 
land, Ore., to establish a system of inter- 
change of service within the city. 

A copy of the proposed act has been 
submitted to City Auditor Barbur for 
approval as to form, and circulation of 
initiative petitions will be started at once. 

The measure is proposed by the Public 
Service League, of which Ross M. Plum- 
mer is president and Marshall N. 
Dana, secretary. Mr. Plummer said the 
purpose of the measure is to give the 
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public service commission an expression 
of public sentiment on the subject. 

The league has been seeking establish- 
ment of the service interchange for about 
two years past. 


Hearing on Petition for Toll Con- 
nection at Galesburg, IIl. 

A hearing was held by the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, at Galesburg, 
Ili., on March 27, on the petition of the 
Galesburg Union Telephone Co., for an 
interconnecting toll arrangement between 
the Central Union and Galesburg Union 
telephone companies. 

The commission was represented by 
Commissioner Richard Yates, O. M. Bur- 
gess, telephone expert of the commission; 
H. C. Dillon, examiner, and I. J. Wyn- 
stene, reporter. The Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. was represented by C. H. Rott- 
ger, manager at Springfield; Attorney B. 
B. Boynton, of Springfield; F. W. Kelly, 
local manager. For the Galesburg Un- 
ion Telephone Co., Garrison Babcock, of 
Chicago; Manager R. G. Roadstrum, 
General Manager F. C. Woods and At- 
torney Wilfred Arnold appeared. 

Witnesses produced by the petitioner 
were asked whether they had experi- 
enced inconveniences through either of 
the companies handling calls over the 
other company’s telephones, and whether 
a interconnecting toll arrangement for 
which a reasonable fee should be paid 
would be a great public convenience. 

W. A. Wiley, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, testified that he 
had experienced some cases of incon- 
venience. He told of having been sum- 
moned to a neighbor’s home to answer 
a long distance message several times. 
Everett Hinchiiff and Mayor Conger re- 
cited similar instances. Others who test’- 
filed were: L. L. Steele, W. W. Whipple, 
Herbert Judson and Rev. Theo. M. Pet- 
erson 

The Central Union Telephone Co. is 
opposing the request. 


Rehearing Asked on Valuation of 
Lima (Ohio) Company. 

The Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Lima, Ohio, on March 26, appealed to 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission for 
a rehearing relative to the commission’s 
revaluation of the company’s plant. The 
decision handed down several weeks ago 
was to the effect that the rate of busi- 
ness telephones in Lima was excessive 
and a cut of $6 was ordered. 


Ruling in Favor of the Moose 
Creek Telephone Co. 

Justice Crouch of the supreme court, 
at Rome, N. Y., had rendered a decision 
in favor of defendant in the suit of C. 
John Franklin as president of the Moose 


Creek Telephone Co. vs. Black River 


Telephone Co., of Lowyville. 
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The plaintiff company’s line used the 
defendant’s switchboard at Ava. In an 
effort to establish service through to 
Soonville, the plaintiff company connected 
with the People’s Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Boonville, through a switch in the 
home of Curtis Bronson, near Boonville. 
The People’s company was a competitor 
of the Black River company, which ob- 
jected to such an arrangement and 
threatened to deprive the Moose Creek 
company of the right to further use of 
the Ava switchboard, which the court 
says it has the right to do. 

Geo. S. Reed, of Lowville, appeared 
for the defendant and Chas. H. Dennis, of 
Boonville, for the plaintiff, with Jones, 
Townsend & Casey, of Utica, as counsel. 


California Appellate Court Re- 
verses Tree Trimming Decision. 


A recent decision of the California ap- 
pellate court relative to the trimming of 
shade trees by public utility corporations 
is of particular interest, in view of the 
fact that telephone companies all over 
the country will soon commence the 
work of trimming shade trees through 
or near the branches of which the tele- 
phone wires pass, and similar difficulties 
may be encountered. 

In the case in question an appeal was 
made by the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
from a judgment in the case of Catherine 
Altpeter and J. C. Altpeter vs. the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. The case was tried 
without a jury and judgment entered in 
favor of the plaintiff for $450 damages 
and costs for the alleged irjury of cer- 
tain walnut trees standing and growing 
in Court street, in the city of Woodland, 
Cal. 

The decision of the appellate court, 
handed down March 12, reverses the 
judgment. 

The general contention of the defend- 
ant and appellant is that the’ findings 
derive no support from the evidence. 
The particular proposition urged by the 
defendant, however, is whether or not a 
telegraph company which maintains its 
lines in the public streets of a town or 
city may, as against an abutting property 
owner, lawfully trim trees growing and 
standing in a street and through which 
its wires pass, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the branches from interfering with 
the proper operation of the wires as 
transmitters of telegraph messages. 

These propositions, the decision of the 
appellate court states, will not be con- 
troverted : 

1. That trees may lawfully be grown 
and maintained along the sidewalks in 
the streets of cities and towns and in 
front of the premises of abutting prop- 
erty owners; 

2. That while the owner of property 
in front of which trees are grown and 
standing has only a qualified or limited 
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interest in the trees—an interest which, 
in other words, is subordinate to the right 
of the city to trim or remove them wiien- 
ever the public interests require such 
action—if a person injures such trees 
without lawful right or authority, the 
owner may maintain an action for dam- 
ages for the injury so inflicted; 

3. That, when trees so grown are cut, 
trimmed or removed by the city or town 
for the purpose of facilitating the use of 
the street in a legal manner by the pub- 
lic, then the damage resulting from such 
cutting or removal to the owner of the 
property in front of which such trees 
are standing is damnum absque injuria; 

4. That cities and towns are generally 
empowered as agents of the state, to 
grant to public utility corporations the 
right to use, in a reasonable manner or 
sc as not to interfere with common traf- 
fic, their streets for the purpose of in- 
stalling and maintaining in such streets 
the equipments essential to the carrying 
on of the business of such corporations, 
and that, when such right or privilege or 
franchise is so granted, such corporations 
are authorized, upon such conditions or 
under such restrictions as may have rea- 
sonably been imposed, to remove from 
the streets so used any object or thing 
which will, if permitted to exist, prevent 
proper and efficient service by them as 
such corporations to the public. 

The last of the foregoing propositions 
of the decision is peculiarly applicable 
to telegraph and telephone corporations 
maintaining their wires over and along 
the streets of cities and other urban 
communities. 

Of course, a telegraph or telephone 
corporation, in trimming or severing the 
branches of trees to prevent contact of 
their wires therewith, will not be _ per- 
mitted to do more in that respect than 
is necessary for the proper and efficient 
working of their wires. If it goes be- 
yond this or wantonly and unnecessarily 
cuts or mutilates the trees—that is, if 
such corporation removes branches o7 
Itmbs which do not, and, from their sit- 
uation with respect to the wires, cannot 
interfere with or impair the proper and 
efficient use of such wires, then it is lia- 
ble for any damage thereby caused to the 
owner of the premises in front of which 
the trees stand. 

The court held that the burden 
upon the plaintiffs to show that either it 
was entirely unnecessary to remove any 
branches or limbs from the trees for the 
purpose claimed by the defendant, or that 
the latter removed more limbs and 
branches than the situation with respect 
to its wires called for. This burden they 
wholy failed to maintain. 

E. P. Heller, lineman and troubleman 
of. the defendant, was the only witness 
who gave any testimony upon this ques- 
tion, and he declared that only so much 
and such parts of the trees were trimmed 
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and cut as were necessary fo prevent col- 
lision between the wires and the branches 
and subsequent interference with the tel- 
egraph service. This was one of the vital 
questions of fact in the case. Indeed, it 
constituted the very foundation of the 
plaintiffs’ right to a recovery; for, obvi- 
ously, since the defendant as a public 
service corporation, is charged with the 
duty of so maintaining its wires as to 
facilitate the proper and efficient per- 
formance of its obligations to the public, 
it is necessarily its duty to remove from 
any point along the route over which it 
has been granted the right to run and 
maintain its lines, any obstruction inter- 
fering with the safe and proper trans- 
mission of messages. 

It had the lawful authority (Code Civ. 
Proc., sec. 733) to cut or trim limbs and 
branches from the trees in question, if 
necessary for a safe and proper trans- 
mission of messages over its wires pass- 
ing through and in the trees. There- 
fore, the number of the branches or limbs 
removed, whether large or small, or the 
size of the limbs or branches so removed, 
whether large or small, or what influ- 
ence and to what extent, if any, the 
severance of the limbs and_ branches 
irom the trees exerted in depreciating the 
value of the property in front of which 
the trees stand and grow, constitute 
facts which become wholly immaterial and 
unimportant unless it can be shown that 
the defendant unnecessarily stripped the 
trees of certain of their branches and 
limbs or destroyed more branches and 
limbs than the necessities of the situation 
actually required. 

In this case, whatever may be the ex- 
tent and effect of the damage the cut- 
ting and trimming of the limbs and 
branches of the trees might have had on 
the property of the plaintiffs, it having 
been shown by the evidence without con- 
flict that such cutting and trimming were 
necessary to the safe and proper opera- 
tion of the defendant’s wires as trans- 
mitters of messages, the damage so in- 
flicted is “damnum absque injuria,” and, 
therefore, can form no basis for a re- 
covery by the plaintiffs. 

For the reasons explained, the appellate 
court ordered that the judgment must be 
reversed. 


New York Cities May Acquire and 
Operate Public Utilities. 

A bill recently introduced into the sen- 
ate of the New York legislature provides 
for the amendment of the general city 
law empowering cities to acquire, con- 
Struct, establish, maintain and operate 
public utilities and enterprises for the 
service of the inhabitants of the city, and 
by contract to extend the use thereof to 
inhabitants of adjoining territory. 

Sefore any public utility may be ac- 
quired or established by a city, the ques- 
tion must first -be submitted to the voters 
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of such city in a referendum at a gen- 
eral or special election. An affirmative 
referendum vote on acquiring or establish- 
ing such public utility shall be binding 
upon the city authorities. 


Hearing on Valuation of Bell 
System in Oregon. 

The Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sion held a hearing on March 21, in the 
matter of the valuation of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in the state 
of Oregon. The differences between the 
valuations of the commission and the 
company amount to about $2,000,000, the 
commission placing the valuation at $10,- 
936,803, while the company’s estimate is 
$12,915,795. 

The company figured also that the cost 
of establishing the business, outside of 
its physical features, was $3,028,058, which 
the commission questioned. 

Hearings will be resumed in about 
two months, covering other features of 
the valuation work. 


Municipal Plants Exempt from 
Commission’s Jurisdiction. 

Senate bill No. 106, taking public utili- 
ties owned by municipalities out from 
under the control of the public utilities 
commission, was signed on March 21, by 
Governor Alexander. 

There has been much interest through- 
out the state over the signing of senate 
bill No. 106. It permits mutual telephone 
ccmpanies to invade fields occupied by 
the private corporations, and allows mu- 
nicipalities to build and operate their own 
light plant and waterworks although pri- 
vate corporations are operating under 
franchises granted them. 


Two Utility Bills Reported Out by 
Michigan Senate. 

Two of Senator Foster’s utility bills, 
drawn by Attorney General Groesbeck, 
were reported out by the senate commit- 
tee on state affairs on March 23. The 
first measure abolishes the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission and institutes a pub- 
lic utility commission. It gives the new 
commission control of all state utilities, 
except those owned and controlled by 
cities. The second measure allows cities 
of less than 20,000 population to bond 
for 5 per cent. of their valuation to con- 
struct or purchase utilities. 


Bill for Taxation of Municipal 
Plants Defeated. 

The Wisconsin assembly has killed the 
Hansen bill providing that public utilities 
should be taxed whether privately or mu- 
nicipally owned. Assemblyman Hansen con- 
tended that if municipal plants had to pay 
taxes the same as private owned plants the 
people would understand that municipal 
ownership was not such a success. For 
that reason he asked that municipal plants 
be taxed, contending then that those peo- 
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ple who received the service would really 
have to pay the tax. 


Bill to Require Incorporation in 
State of California. 

A bill has been introduced in the Cali- 
fornia legislature by Assemblyman H. F. 
Wolrison, of San Francisco, which pro- 
vides that “‘no corporation organized un- 
der the laws of another state, territory or 
foreign country may do business in this 
state or maintain an office herein; pro- 
vided, however, that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to prevent such a 
corporation from reorganizing under the 
laws of this state.” 


New Jersey Senate Passes Bill Rel- 
ative to Stock Issue. 

New Jersey public utility companies, 
in a bill just passed by the state senate, 
are given authority to issue stock and 
bonds without asking the state public serv- 
ice commission for permission, provided 
the proceeds of the stock so issued are 
expended on property outside of the state. 
It is senate bill No. 170, introduced by 
Senator McCran, by request. 


Texas Tax Exemption Bill Killed 
in State Senate. 

A bill exempting from the payment of 
a gross receipts tax, all telephone com- 
panies in Texas having a capital stock of 
$30,000 or less, was killed in the senate 
by a vote of 9 to 16. 


Ohio Long Distance Connection 
Bill Defeated in House. 

The Apple bill, designed to give tele- 
phone companies in Ohio long distance 
connections with competing companies, 
after passing the senate was defeated in 
the house of the legislature. 


Connection for Long Distance 
Calls Ordered at Milbank, S. D. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commis- 
sion recently handed down an order re- 
quiring the Daktota Central Telephone 
Co., of Aberdeen, S. D., to connect with 
the Milbank exchange of the Grant Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., for the transmission 
of long distance messages. 


Slow Service Subject to Inquiry by 
Commission. 

The New York Public Utilities Com- 
mission has been inspecting the telephone 
service afforded by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., 
as a result of numerous complaints re- 
ceived as to the slowness of the service. 


Commission May Increase Rates 
Over Franchise Provision. 

The failure of the publig, service com- 
mission to file a caiaanel of valuation 
mentioned in section 10 of the public 
utility act (laws 1911, p. 483) does not 
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THE TYPE F MATTH 


Size 64 x 77 x 34 inches. 


pounds. 


The Type F Matthews Wood- 
pecker Telefault is made to meet a 
demand that exists among men who 
actually use fault finding instru- 
ments. 


Investigation has shown that most 
troublemen carry a load of not less 
than 50 pounds when hunting cable 
trouble. Therefore they are anxious 
to lessen that load as much as pos- 
sible. 


Many cases were found where 
they had cut away all of the box of 
the Types A, B or C Telefaults or 
instruments of other make and only 
retained the tone making mech- 
anism. 


Interviews with several of them 
developed the fact that most of them 
carried several batteries for other 
purposes and that therefore there 
was no need for a battery compart- 
ment in the box. They generally 
liked the Type C Matthews Wood- 
pecker Telefault because it was 
smaller than any other. It only re- 
quired one dry cell and therefore 
weighed considerably less. 


However, they said they would 
like one even smaller—with no bat- 
tery compartment, but outside bat- 
tery binding posts. Substantial but 
not fancy. 


The Type F Matthews 
Woodpecker Telefault is the 
result of these suggestions be- 
cause it is not so fancy—be- 


The Receiver 
~ Half Size 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw 


Weight only 54 


cause it omits the resistance units 
for estimating distance to trouble— 
the rubber cover to keep it from get- 
ting wet and the head band for the 
receiver—because it is smaller and 
weighs less (only 5% pounds), the 


price is less. 


Only $36.00 


The Type F Matthews Wood- 
pecker Telefault will find all of the 
troubles that could be found by the 
Type C and just as efficiently, except 
that the approximate location of the 
trouble by means of the resistance 


units will not be possible. 


It will 


contain the tone test circuit and the 
same supersensitive exploring coil 


will be furnished. 


It is not our intention to discon- 
tinue the Type C Matthews Wood- 
pecker Telefault. The Type F is to 
meet a demand for the Type C 


“stripped to the bone” and for an in- 
strument that really finds trouble, 


but for less money. 


This is the Way to 


Send in Your Order 


- MATTHEWS, 
President and Treasurer 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DENVER 

EL PASO 

SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cable Address: 
“MATTANBRO” ST. LOUIS 





This Photog 


TRIAL ORD 


W. N. Matthews & Brother, | 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Send one Type F Matth 

(within the United States), on 

you $36.00. 

If otherwise, we will send 
its receipt you are to send us¢ 
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29 Reasons Why You Should Buy a 
Type F Matthews Woodpecker Telefault 
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cker Telefault, charges prepaid 
al, If satisfactory we will send 


ument, charges collect, and upon 
of your trial order bill. , 
Blank Telephone Company, 

By U. SHOWME, Msgr. 








resident 


1. Will find wet trouble of high re- 
sistance. 
2. Will find wet trouble of low re- 
sistance. 
3. Will find grounds in cable. 

4. Will find crosses in cable. 

. Will find split pairs in cable. 

. Will find dead shorts in cable. 

7. Will not noise up other working 
pairs. 
8. Tone can’t be confused with other 
noise on cable. Sounds like a wood- 
pecker tapping. 

9. Only four volts sent out on line. 
10. Patented exploring coil is 50% 
more sensitive than any other. 

11. Can be used as a “howler.” 

12. Has a tone test circuit which is 
more efficient than any other. 


13. Only one dry battery needed. 
14. Instrument is furnished with 
lock and key to keep out the curious. 
15. Receiver and exploring coil are 
contained in the box. 


16. Strong durable leather carrying 
strap is furnished. 


How Can You Lose 


By Ordering This Way? 


CLAUDE L. MATTHEWS, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


$ & BROTHER 


LECTRICAL SPECIALTIES 


BUTERS 
COMPANY. Limited 
RY, REGINA, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
T BRITAIN 
OUTH ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S. W. 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
A) Ltd., SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


FACTORIES 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
MIDDLETON, O. 
DAYTON, O. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Codes: 
A. B. C. & LIEBERS 


Please 


17. Patented exploring coil encased 
in Bakelite and hermetically sealed. 


18. Treatise on “Trouble Shooting” 
furnished with the instrument. 


19. Will find all cable faults except- 
ing “opens.” 

20. Cuts down out-of-service losses 
and improves your service. 


21. Hand polished quartered oak 
case built to be handled by men. 


22. Size and weight appeals strongly 
to the troublemen. 


23. Exploring coil and receiver will 
tell whether power circuits are alive 
without touching them. 


24. Can be used for tracing the path- 
way of wires or lost pipes in build- 
ings. 

25. Designed for Troublemen by a 
Troubleman. 


26. Weighs 19 
pounds less than old 
Type A and 10 
pounds less than 
present Type C. 

27. Type F occupies 
187 cubic inches ; the 
Type C occupies 444 
cubic inches, and the 
Type A occupies 724 
cubic inches of space. 
28. Will save its cost 
many times a year. 
29. Ten day trial 
shipment anywhere 
in the United States. 


The Exploring 


Coil, Half Size |= 


tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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affect the validity of an order, allowing 
a telephone company to charge higher 
rates than those states in its franchise, 
since the right to make the order does 
not depend upon filing the statement of 
valuation, and, in any event, under di- 
rect provision of. section 75 of the act, 
technical omissions are immaterial. 

Where a municipality under its home 
rule charter, adopted under Const. art. 
11, $ 2, granted a telephone franchise 
limiting rates to be charged, and later 
the public utility act (laws 1911, p. 483), 
was enacted, the court held the public 
service commission had authority there- 
under to authorize the company to charge 
higher rates—City of Woodburn vs. 
Public Service Commission of Oregon; 
Supreme Court of Oregon; 161 Pacific, 
391. 

Injury to Lineman Engaged in In- 
terstate Commerce, 

An electric lineman employed by a rail- 
read was killed while removing an over- 
head telephone wire which had fallen 
on a trolley wire used by a railroad for 
the furnishing of electric power for the 
operation of its cars on a line of elec- 
tric railway constituting a part of its 
passenger system, both interstate and in- 
trastate, and the removal of which was 
necessary before the cars could be op- 
erated. 

The court ruled that as the plaintiff 
was engaged in removing an obstruction 
to the use of its instrumentality in actual 
use for interstate commerce, he was “en- 
gaged in interstate commerce,” so that the 
state industrial accident commission was 
without jurisdiction to make an award.— 
Southern Pacific Co. vs. Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission of California; Su- 
preme Court of California; 161 Pacific, 
1143. 


Must Anticipate Use of Highway 
in Maintaining Wires. 

The defendant maintained across a 
public road a system of poles and wires, 
including two telephone wires and a 
ground wire which were 19 feet above 
the roadway, and two high-tension wires, 
uninsulated, which carried 33,000 volts, 
and which were suspended 23 feet 3 
inches above the roadway. The plaintiff 
was assisting in moving a frame store 
building along the road, and while at- 
tempting to raise the telephone wires or 
the ground wire over the roof of the 
building, he came in contact with one of 
the high-tension wires and_ received 
serious injuries. 

The court held, in its opinion, that for 
the purpose of showing that the defend- 
ant should have anticipated the use of 
the highway for such purpose, evidence 
was admissible to show the extent to 
which the highway had been used for 
moving of buildings, machinery, and 


other structures higher than the wires 
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in question, not only before, but after, 
cefendant’s wires were placed there— 
Logan vs. Empire District Electric Co. ; 
Supreme Court of Kansas; 161 Pacific, 
659. 


Capital on Which Utility Is En- 
titled to Fair Return. 

In determining the validity of an or- 
dinance, fixing rates to be charged by an 
electric company, claimed to be uncon- 
stitutional as confiscatory, the capital on 
which the company is entitled to a fair 
return is the reasonable value at the 
time of the property being used in the 
service, and it is immaterial that such 
property was in part acquired or paid for 
out of previous earnings of the business, 
or whether or not previous rates were 
reasonable or excessive-—Garden City 
vs. Garden City Telephone, Light & Mfg. 
Co.; United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals; 236 Federal, 693. 


Injury to Servant Properly 
Warned and Instructed. 

The plaintiff intestate, killed by. con- 
tact with a high-powered wire, was a 
well-developed man physically and men- 
tally. Although he had never clipped 
cable in proximity to high-power wires, 
he was not without experience in the con- 
struction of telephone lines, and was re- 
peatedly warned as to the danger, and 
that contact with the high-power wires 
near which he was to work would kill 
him. 

The court ruled that the defendant was 
not guilty of actionable negligence in di- 
recting him to ascend the pole, since a 
master is not an insurer of his servant’s 
safety, and is liable for the consequences, 
not of danger, but of negligence in fail- 
ing to adequately instruct an inexperi- 
enced servant as to unknown danger.— 
Bristol Telephone Co. vs. Stockton’s 
Adm.; Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia; 90 Southeastern, 636. 


Contract for Sale of Telephone 
Company’s Property. 

A contract for the purchase and sale 
of the property of a telephone company 
is sufficiently definite to be specifically en- 
forced, where representatives of the con- 
tracting parties had no difficulty in identi- 
fying and appraising the property in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the con- 
tract, for that is certain which can be 
made certain.—Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. vs. Davenport Independent 
Telephone Co., U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals; 236 Federal, 877. 


Action for Damages in Cutting and 
Trimming Shade Trees. 

The court held it is no defense to 
action for damages against a telephone 
company for cutting shade trees that a 
street commissioner of the city was 
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present, giving orders and directions 1 
garding such cutting. It did not appear 
that the commissioner had authority ito 
direct such cutting, nor that the branches 
were cut for any other purpose than to 
aid the telephone company in the prose- 
cution of its business in a way most con- 
venient to it—Reber vs. Bell Telephone 
Co. of Missouri; St. Louis (Mo.) Court 
of Appeals; 190 Southwestern, 612. 





Setting Pole So As to Make Negli- 
gent Obstruction. 

Where an injury from a collision is 
due both to a runaway horse and to the 
obstruction of a telegraph pole, both the 
runaway and the obstruction may be re- 
garded as the proximate cause. But the 
runaway, though a proximate cause, will 
not relieve the telegraph company from 
liability, if the injury would not have re- 
sulted but for the negligent obstruction. 

A telegraph pole was out of line with 
the other poles, and was four and one- 
half feet from the fence and a foot from 
the traveled portion of the road. The 
court held that it was for the jury to 
say whether it was on or so close to the 
traveled way as to make it dangerous or 
unsafe for the traveling public—Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. vs. Young; Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky; 189 Southwestern, 
707. 


Death of Lineman Due to Insuf- 
ficient Clearance of Wires. 
Under act April 22, 1911 (St. 1911, p. 
1037), regulating the erection and main- 
tenance of electric poles, wires, etc., and 
requiring wires carrying more than 600 
volts to have more than a 4-foot clear- 
ance from wires carrying less than 600 
volts, etc., the court rules that defendant 
telephone company was bound to know 
of the existence of another line and to 
adapt its line to the situation, and could 
not shift the responsibility, for an ac- 
cident contributed to by a violation of 
the statute, upon the other company for 
letting its line sag so as to be within the 
forbidden limit of clearance.—Bloxham 
vs. Tehama County Telephone Co.; Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, California; 155 

Pacific, 654. 


Obstruction of Street by Guy Wire 
to Brace Telephone Posts. 

The plaintiff hastily left a side door of 
the house, which had only recently been 
opened, having been boarded up during 
the winter. Crossing a dark stretch of 
yard and sidewalk, she was struck in the 
face and violently hurled to the groun«! 
by a guy wire only recently installed to 
brace telephone posts. The plaintiff testi 
fying that she had never known of the 
presence of such wire, the court held he 
negligence was for the jury. 

The evidence was held to make a jury 
question whether the telephone company 
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and the city were negligent in installing, 
and permitting to be installed, a telephone 
post guy wire at such a height as to 
strike pedestrians.—Erickson vs. Town of 
Manson; Supreme Court of Iowa; 160 
Northwestern, 276. 


Appeal of Michigan State from 
Physical Connection Order. 


The acts of 1913, of the state of Mich- 
igan, No. 206, paragraph 18, regulating 
telephone companies, explicitly declares 
that the burden of proof that an order of 
the railroad commission is unreasonable 
or unlawful is upon the complainant. In 
view of this the court ruled that a tele- 
phone company seeking to vacate and set 
aside an order of the commission for 
physical connection of telephone lines 
must show affirmatively that such con- 
nection will inflict upon it an undue loss 
and one that cannot be prevented by a 
contemplated adjustment of rates, tolls 
and charges.——Michigan State Telephone 
Co. vs. Michigan Railroad Commission ; 
Supreme Court of Michigan; 161 North- 
western, 240. 


Contributory Negligence of Line- 
men Question for Jury. 


Where a telephone company had es- 
tablished a rule requiring its linemen io 
wear rubber gloves in all cases when 
repairing the lines, but there was evi- 
dence that the rule was never enforced, 
and that it was not intended to apply 
to the work a lineman was doing when 
killed — which would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, for him to do with 
gloves on —the court held it was a ques- 
tion for the jury as to whether he was 
contributorily negligent in disregarding 
the rule, so as to relieve the master from 
its negligent failure to make the place of 
work safe—Larkin vs. New York Tele- 
phone Co.; Court of Appeals of New 
York; 114 Northeastern, 1043. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


ALABAMA, 

April 11: Hearing at Montgomery in 
the case of City of Birmingham vs. South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
which the city is asking for a reduction 
from the present rate of $3 for residence 
telephones and $6 for business telephones. 
The rates are alleged to be out of pro- 
portion to the capital invested and a re- 
duction is demanded. 

CALIFORNIA. 

March 17: Application filed by the 
Huntington Beach Co., which operates a 
telephone system at Huntington Beach, 
for authority to increase its rates for 
service to the Holly Sugar Corporation. 
The Huntington Beach Co. serves the 
sugar corporation with telephone service 
hy means of an intercommunicating sys- 
tem, which is owned by the latter cor- 
poration, and no provision has been made 
by the Huntington Beach Co. for rates to 
be charged in connection with privately 
owned intercommunicating systems. 


TELEPHONY 
IDAHO. 
March: The commission suspended a 


switching rate of 10 per cent. of the total 
cost of messages originating on connect- 
ing lines, contained in tariffs filed by the 
Fraser Telephone Co., of Clearwater 
county, pending a hearing, objections hav- 
ing been filed to the new tariff. 

March 23: The commission issued a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
to the Service Telephone Co. to furnish 
telephone service to the village of Rob- 
erts and vicinity. 

ILLINOIS. 

March 22: Petition filed by the Cass 
County Telephone Co. for an order au- 
thorizing it to increase its rates in Vir- 
ginia and vicinity. 

March 22: Petition filed by the Chest- 
nut Mutual Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase its rates in Chestnut. 

April 3: Hearing at Springfield in the 
case of C. I. Miller et al. vs. the Central 
Union Telephone Co., of Cairo, and the 
Home Telephone Co., of Cairo, on com- 
plaint of refusal of the defendants to 
make physical connection of their lines at 
Mound City, Pulaski county, for better 
service. Motion filed by receivers of 
Central Union company to dismiss com- 
plaint. Case 6276. 

April 4: Hearing at Springfield on 
complaint of McFadden & Co. vs. Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Co., relative to service 
at Havana. Case 6282. 

April 4: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Home Telephone Co., 
of Arenzville, for authority to increase 
its rates. Case 6252. 

April 5: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Kewanee Home Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates at Kewanee and vicinity. Inter- 
vening petition of Henry County Tele- 
phone Co., filed, objecting to increase for 
switching rural subscribers. Case 4629. 

April 5: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Scottville Telephone 
for permission to change its rates at 


Scottville. Case 6175. 
INDIANA. 
March 18: Home Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., of Fort Wayne, authorized to 
issue $250,000 in capital stock to retire 
certain bonded indebtedness and make 
further extensions and improvements of 
its property. The increase will be used 
by the company to pay off certain bonds 
and to remodel the building immediately 
adjoining the exchange on Main street. 
MINNESOTA. 

April 4: Hearing at St. Paul on the 
application of the Watertown Telephone 
Co. to purchase the local exchange of 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. at Delano. 

MIssourI. 

March 31: Permission given to the 
H. C. Clark Telephone Co., of Clarks- 
dale, DeKalb county, to sell its property 
to the DeKalb County Telephone Co., 
whose headquarters are at Maysville, 
for a consideration of $11,500. 

NEBRASKA, 

March 26: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to cancel 
four-party service at Spalding, Danne- 
brog and Farwell. ; 

March 26: Complaint filed by J. E. 
Lindberg, of Fremont, against Nebraska 
Telephone Co., that it refuses to furnish 
him with four-party service. 

March 27: Application of Davenport 
& Kiowa Telephone Co. for permission 
to charge $1 for extension bells and sets. 

March 28: Application of Madison 
Telephone Co. and Madison County 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. to execute con- 
tracts for switching agreement, approved 
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by commission conditioned upon further 
amendment or later revocation. 

March 30: Application of Eagle 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase all rates 25 and 50 cents a ‘month 
withdrawn, the old rates remaining in 
force. 

March 30: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. to establish grounded line 
rate at Farnam as maintained by Inde- 
pendent company it has recently pur- 
chased and to publish a standard me- 
tallic line rate, approved. 

April 3: Hearing on application of 
Nebraska Telephone Co. for permission 
to revise exchange schedules at Wake- 
field and rates on two-party lines at 
Howells. 

April 4: Hearing on application of 
Linwood Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase business rates from $1.50 to 
$1.75 a month and residence and farm 
rates from $1 to $1.25. 

April 26: Hearing on complaint of 
W. C. Bender and others against the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mis- 
representations of agents of the company 
are alleged. Parties on rural lines out of 
Yuban exchange were formerly given 
grounded line 20-party service. In so- 
liciting for change to metallic circuit 10- 
line maximum party service, agents of 
the company are alleged to have stated 
that legislative committee of farmers’ 
union approved rates fixed in commis- 
sion order regulating such service. 

New York. 

March 24: The commission granted a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
to the Clymer Telephone Co. to operate 
telephone in the towns, of. Clymer, French 
Creek, Mina and Sherman, Chautauqua 
county. This certificate was granted fol- 
lowing a stipulation with the Sherman 
Telephone Co., and the Ashville & Pana- 
ma Telegraph and Telephone Co., pro- 
viding that the Clymer company would 
not interfere with the business of either 
of these. 

It also appeared that the Clymer com- 
pany will not compete with any oth- 
er existing telephone lines. The stip- 
ulation with the Sherman and Ashville & 
Panama companies provides that the Cly- 
mer lines will be limited in the town of 
Mina to the southern and western por- 
tions and not north of Findley Lake and 
not parallel to the Sherman lines, except 
from French Creek along the Sherman 
road to the Mina town line. It is stat- 
ed to be the intention of the Clymer com- 
pany to build lines along the state road 
and roads west from Findley Lake to 
French Creek. In the town of Sherman 
it is agreed that the Clymer company will 
erect lines only on the Old Plank road 
as far as the residence of Cornelius 
Warnshouse. 


OHIO. 

March 26: Petition filed by the Lima 
(Ohio) Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a 
rehearing relative to the commission’s re- 
valuation of the company’s plant. 

OREGON. 

March 22: Hearing in the matter of 
the valuation of the properties of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the 
state of Oregon. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

March 26: Petition filed for an ad- 
justment of rates for toll service between 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
and the Fairview Telephone Co. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

March: The commission ordered a 
physical connection between the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co., of Aberdeen, and 
the Milbank exchange of the Grant Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. for long distance calls. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 


Installment. 

112. What argument is advanced to 
support the contention for the valuation 
of a franchise? 

113. What is the general attitude of 
courts and commissions on the subject 
of franchise valuation? Outline a meth- 
od of franchise evaluation. 

114. State some definitions which have 
been given of going value. What defini- 
tion is given by one noted telephone 
expert? 

115. Give an analogy to illustrate go- 
ing value. 

116. In the example discussed, 
items have been considered as making 
up the cost of establishing business? 

117. Discuss organization and devel- 
cpment as related to the cost of estab- 
lishing business. 

118. What sum has been taken by 
various authorities as the cost involved 
in securing new subscribers? State the 
items which enter into this cost. 

119. In the case under consideration, 
how has the total time required to re- 
produce the business been divided? 
When is it assumed that the plant actu- 
ally began to give service? How are the 
net interest and the operating expendi- 
tures during development arrived at? 

120. Give a summary of the theory 
upon which the cost of establishing busi- 
ness in the example cited was estimated. 

121. What percentage of the total 
reproduction cost of the physical prop- 
erty in the case considered was stated to 
be a conservative figure? 


CHAPTER VI. The Non-Physic- 
al Assets (Continued). 


122. General Attitude of Courts and 
Commissions Relative to Going Value.— 
The following opinion of the California 
Supreme Court in the Contra Costa Wa- 
ter Co. vs. City of Oakland, 113 Pac. 668, 
decided January 19, 1911, typifies the 
general attitude of courts and commis- 
sions on the subject of going value: 

Both of these witnesses also included 
in their totals an item of $500,000, as the 
value of the going business of plaintiff. 
Their theory in regard to this item was, 
as stated by learned counsel for plain- 
tiff, that the property and business of the 
plaintiff had a value as being the prop- 
erty and business of a concern which, in 
the legal and commercial sense, is a “go- 
ing concern” and which has a. thoroughly 


what 


established business, over and above and 
in addition to the mere cost or cost of 
reproduction of its property and plant, 
and what the value of said property would 
be at the time when its works were just 
completed. . . 

It may be conceded that the fact that 
the works of plaintiff are in actual use 
as part of a going concern gives them a 
greater value to the stockholders than 
they would otherwise have. It supplies 
the capacity to earn returns which would 
otherwise be wanting. 

Purely for the purposes of this de- 
cision, we may assume it to be true, as 
was said by Judge Farrington in Spring 
Valley Water Co. vs. City and County of 
San Francisco, supra, that the value of 
the going business and franchise de- 
pends upon their earning power. Where, 
as here, that earning power depends on 
the rates to be fixed annually by the city 
council in such a way as to give only a 
fair return on the property in use, and 
the franchise is neither exclusive nor 
defined by any special contract with the 
city, these elements would appear to play 
a very small part, if any, in the matter 
of valuation. However.this may be, it is 
plain that none of the witnesses furnished 
any evidence upon which any value could 
be added on account of either of these 
items. 


The theory of both Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Schuyler was, as stated by plaintiff’s coun- 
sel, that this value was measured by the 
losses sustained and the deficiencies of in- 
come accruing to it, in the early period 
of its operations, and up to the time that 
it had been brought to a paying basis. 
Mr. Kiersted, the only other witness on 
this subject, measured the value of this 
element of “going concern” in practically 
the same way. Mr. Adams in one of his 
estimates concluded, as a matter of in- 
dividual judgment, that in an enterprise 
having the characteristics and magnitude 
of the old Contra Costa Water Co., there 
must have been in the inception of the 
concern losses or deficiencies in income 
to the extent of $500,000. 


In his other estimate, he made a compu- 
tation of the early losses, treating them 
as the difference between the return of 
5.63 per cent, which the company had 
actually received, as computed by him 
from its annual statements, and the re- 
turn of 7 per cent, which he believed it 
should have received. Mr. Schuyler and 
Mr. Kiersted followed the same general 
lines. This was all the evidence support- 
ing this item. We think it very clear that 
it had no relation to the question of pres- 
ent value and afforded no basis for any 
valuation by the trial court of either of 
these elements, franchise or going con- 
cern. 

It is unnecessary to say that the bur- 
den was on the plaintiff to furnish data 
showing that these elements had a dis- 
tinct, independent productive value, be- 
fore any such value could be included. 
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See, in regard to value of franchise, Will- 
cox vs. Consolidated Gas Co., supra. 

In what we have said, we do not de- 
sire to be understood as deciding that in 
the matter of fixing water rates, anything 
at all should be added to the value on 
account of the element of “going con- 
cern,” 


It will be noted that the court, while 
admitting the existence of going concern 
value, holds that the plaintiff has not 
been able to furnish sufficiently conclu- 
sive evidence to warrant the inclusion of 
this item in a rate-base appraisal. 

This opinion clearly shows the need 
for clear-cut, readily-assimilated methods 
of determining going value. The more 
complex methods, whatever their value 
from an engineering and accounting 
standpoint, only tend to befog the issue 
and have very little chance of securing 
the favorable consideration of either 
courts or public utility commissions. 

123. Cost of Financing.—In financing 
utility properties it is usually necessary 
to offer some inducement to obtain capi- 
tal, over and above the interest paid on 
the borrowed moneys. The reason for 
this will be obvious. People are not 
prone to hazard their money in a new 
undertaking unless the opportunity for 
gain is more alluring than in other firmly 
established and equally .remunerative—as 
far as the fixed rate of interest is con- 
cerned—fields. 

This cost financing, or cost of enticing 
capital as it might well be called, may 
be divided into two general classifications 
—cost of securing preliminary capital 
and cost of securing permanent capital. 

124. Cost of Securing Preliminary 
Capital—At the beginning of the con- 
struction period there is, of course, no 
tangible property to mortgage. The back- 
ers of an enterprise must be men of 
sufficient credit to borrow on short-term 
notes enough money to start the enter- 
prise. 

To obtain such capital it is necessary 
to pay high rates of interest. In one of 
the western states it is customary to pay 
6 per cent. for capital secured on first 
mortgage bonds and nearly 7 per cent. 
for moneys borrowed on short-term notes. 
The difference between these two rates— 
1 per cent.—is an element of the cost of 
financing. 

125. Cost of Securing Permanent 
Capital—Toward the end of the con- 
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struction period, when the utility cor- 
poration has been brought into being and 
endowed with a tangible and marketable 
property, these short-term notes are re- 
tired by the sale of permanent securi- 
ties, but even at this time it is necessary 
to offer an inducement to secure capital. 

In the first place to insure the speedy 
disposal of permanent securities, it is 
necessary to call upon a reputable firm 
of financial agents—a banking or broker- 
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certainly difficult to see what other dis- 
position can be made of these charges 
than to include them in the cost of the 
plant, at least until they can be written 
off from earnings, if this course should 
be found to be advisable, for it is clear 
that no private party would enter a busi- 
ness of this kind if they had to foot such 
losses out of their own pockets. 

Such interests and discounts, therefore, 
often constitute a part of the price upon 
which the consumers must pay interest if 
they desire the conveniences that are 
offered by the utilities, because these are 
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funds during the construction period for 
the establishment of a new enterprise. A 
study of the notes authorized by the 
California Railroad Commission on light, 
power, gas, water and telephone com- 
panies during 1913 and 1914 shows that 
the average rate of interest on notes was 
6.992 per cent., or practically 7 per cent. 

Since stock or bonds could not be sold 
during the construction period, except at 
an enormous sacrifice, it has been assumed 
that the parties building the plant were 





age house. This involves expense for usually the best terms upon which such 
r—First year—, -— Second year —~, —— Third year ——, 
First Second First Seccnd First Second 
half. half. half. half. half. half. 
Basis for calculating cost of 
financing during construction 
(obtained from the construc- 
tion schedule, Table IV)...... $120,241 $678,969 $ 735,460 $1,003,862 $1,127,260 31,04¢,969 
Interest at 3.5 per cent......... 4,208 23,764 25,741 35,135 39,454 36,644 
TOUR TOP POTIOE sco ccc veccccs 124,449 702,733 761,201 1,038,997 1,166,714 1,083,613 
Interest on previous notes at 3.5 
i ocak cee kaah eee eese, bak eews 4,355 29,104 56,764 95,116 139,280 
Face value of notes............. 124,449 707,088 790,305 1,095,761 1,261,830 1,222,893 
Total notes issued.......... 124,449 831,537 1,621,842 2,717,603 3,979,433 5,202,326 
Value of plant covered by per- 
manent securities issued at 
Ge Sc cua eee dee Aeee kee Seedwed 8 Ainwitee, ‘Qasesng” ~aapunee 4,833,912 
Total notes outstanding at 
Se ee 124,449 831,537 1,621,842 2,717,603 3,979,433 468,414 
Construction in process at end 
of period, including interest 
during construction.......... . 122,045 814,860 1,585,798 2,652,292 3,876,030 221,072 
Cost of financing during con- 
stimetion SOTTO «...ccccccscsee 2,404 16,677 36,044 63,311 103,403 147,342 





r-—Fourth year—, ———Fifth year——\, 
’ First Second First Second 
half. half. half. half. 


$1,073,994 $ 844,264 $ 626,815 $ 658,802 
37,590 29,549 21,939 23,058 
1,111,584 873,813 648,754 681,860 
12,894 11,320 $,385 6,702 
1,124,478 £85,133 658,139 688,5€2 
6,326,804 7,211,937 7,870,076 8,558,638 


6,003,376 6,943,782 7,678,586 8,367,750 
323,428 268,155 191,490 190,888 
158,611 $1,148 oo: are 
264,817 177,007 184,077 190,888 
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investigations on the part of the fiscal 
agents, for no firm will assume the re- 
sponsibility of financing a property until 
it is thoroughly satisfied as to the sound- 
ness of the enterprise. 

Next comes the expense of marketing 
the securities, and the profit to the finan- 
cial agents, and lastly some inducement 
in the way of an under par price must 
be offered to attract the investing public. 
As a result, securities having a redeem- 
able or par value of $100 per share often 
do not net the utility more than $90. 

126. Attitude of Courts and Commis- 
sion on Financing Cost.—It will be seen 
that the cost of financing is a very real 
element in the total cost of producing a 
utility property and one that is certainly 
entitled to consideration in ascertaining 
the reproduction cost. 

The attitude of courts and commis- 
sions on the subject of financing cost is 
evidenced by the following quotation: 


The plant in question here, for instance, 
was built by borrowed money or by the 
sale of securities which not only bear in- 
terest at 6 per cent from the time they 
were issued, but which also had to ne 
liscounted at no less than 8 per cent 
besides. In other words, they brought & 
per cent less than par value in the money 
markets. 

If the plant was needed and these were 
the best terms upon which the capital for 
its construction could be obtained, it is 
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utilities can be had. These facts indi- 
cate quite clearly that the amount for 
which interest or discount that it may be- 
come necessary to include in the con- 
struction account, is a question that de- 
pends upon the facts in each particular 
case, and that it is a matter that cannot 
always be determined in advance. 


127. Cost of Financing During the 
Construction Period—In the following 
illustration of the method of computing 
the cost of financing, taken from a recent 
appraisal, the cost of financing during the 
construction period is first considered. 

Under cost of financing has been in- 
cluded the extra cost of raising money 
during the construction period, over and 
above the ordinary investment interest, 
and also the cost of the permanent financ- 
ing of the enterprise after it has become 
an operating concern. 

The plan of financing adopted for the 
purpose of this appraisal has been that 
the moneys required during the construc- 
would be raised by short-. 
term notes, which would be retired, as 
the various portions of the plant were 
put into service, by the selling of perma- 
nent securities in the form of stock and 
bonds. 

Interest during construction has been 
figured at the rate of 6 per cent., and 
has been included under that caption. It 
seems certain, however, that the rate of 
6 per cent, is not sufficient to provide 


tion period 


men with sufficient credit to borrow, by 
short-term notes, on a new enterprise at 
practically the same rate as the average 
rate paid in this state on more or less 
seasoned enterprises. 

This computation is shown in Table 
Viz.” (To be continued.) 





Telephone “Mobilization” Com- 


mittee of Civic League. 

To the Oakland (Cal.) Center of the 
Califormia Civic League belongs the dis- 
tinction of having created a most unique 
committee. This is a “telephone” com- 
mittee composed of a _ score of well 
known women. 

It is the duty of this committee to 
notify over the wires each of the thou- 
sand or more members of the Center 
any special meeting that may be called 
by the president at a moment’s notice. 

Should a celebrity suddenly arrive in 
town and be secured to address the Cen- 
ter within 24 hours so that there would 
be no time to get out printed notices 
the telephone committee members at 
once take to their individual telephones. 
Should some sudden emergency arise 
that required a gathering of Center mem- 
bers to take instant action, again there is 
telephoning. 

When these 
unique committee as as 
counters on election night. 


arrive’ this 
busy as vote 


occasions 





Good Will Telephone Advertising 


Indirect Publicity Secured Through Interesting News Stories in Local Papers 
—Service at County Fairs and Other Means of Obtaining Good Will—Paper 
Presented at Convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


We all admit the value of advertising, 
although few of us realize what a great 
influence it has upon our lives. I wonder 
how many of you men have seen the 
film, “Adless Day.” This is a film in 
which a certain crusty old gentleman, 
who did not believe in advertising, made 
a. wish that all advertising could be 
eliminated from his world. 

Like most of us who wish for things, 
his wish was granted. The signs disap- 
peared from the street corners, the num- 
bers and names disappeared from store 
windows, there were no newspapers, no 
time tables, no signs upon the street cars 
and so on. 

This picture gave me a view of the 
extensiveness of advertising such as I 
kad never had before. 

Advertising is the spreading of news 
or information. Everything that we say 
or do is affected by advertising—our 
habits and our character are results of 
advertising—our life and actions are 
an advertisement and it is through this 
advertising that we secure our friends, 
our prestige and our business. 


Newspaper’s Influence on Public. 


The most powerful influence upon pub- 
lic opinion or public sentiment in your 
community is your local newspaper. The 
proof of this statement is found in the 
advertising—our life and actions are 
tically every business man who caters to 
local trade uses these columns to se- 
cure the support of the public. 

In our solicitation for new business, 
we must cater to two types of individuals 
—the one who realizes that he needs a 
telephone and with whom it is simply a 
matter of choice between the two tele- 
phones, and the other who does not real- 
ize that he needs and can afford a tele- 
phone. The latter type is usually reached 
by paid advertising or direct solicitation, 
while the former is more frequently in- 
fluenced by what I call good will ad- 
vertising. 

The news columns of your local paper 
are the best and most productive fields 
available for free good will advertising. 
They reach the entire reading public and 
the people who do not read acquire this 
knowledge from those who do read. 

There are many ways in which. we can 
secure space in the news columns which 
many of us overlook or consider not 
worth attempting; for instance, records 
of heavy traffic or peg counts, extraordi- 
nary growth for some given period, re- 
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porting conditions after a storm, addi- 
tional facilities inside or outside and 
many other ways which will come to 
you from day to day if you are on the 
lookout for them. 


News of General Interest. 


News items to be accepted must be 
so written, or the information must be 
placed before the reporters in such a 
way, as to appear of interest to the gen- 
eral public. This, in our case, is ordinari- 
ly not hard to do, because of the fact 
that we are a public service corporation 
and the public is interested in most of 
the things which we do—and many of 
the things which we leave undone. 

All news items should be given to the 
papers promptly and before they are so 
old that they are uninteresting. 

A daily newspaper is the summary of 
the world’s business for the 24 hours 
preceding publication. The editor who 
plans the paper reserves the right to de- 
cide upon the merits of a story. Your 
story may be discarded as a press agent’s 
yarn or it may be recognized as valuable 
and for that reason incorporated in the 
rews items. It is easier to secure news 
items in papers in small cities than in 
lerger ones. 

The reporters on the small city papers 
frequently will use your copy verbatim 
while those on the larger city’s papers 
will pick out only such points as they 
consider of interest. However, many of 
the reporters on the larger papers are 
paid so much per inch for articles which 
they write and are very glad to receive 
news tips or information upon which 
they can write articles or feature stories. 

Saturday is the hardest day for a re- 
porter on evening papers and Monday is 
the hard day for a reporter on a morning 
paper. Your feature articles will be more 
appreciated on those days than upon 
others, 


Cultivate Friendship of Reporters. 


Do not confine your co-operation with 
the newspapers and reporters entirely to 
information regarding your business; 
give them any piece of interesting news 
that may come to your attention. This 
will establish friendly relations with the 
reper and the reporter will form the 
habit of dropping in on you frequently, 
thus giving you an opportunity to se- 
cure news space without the appearance 
of soliciting it. 

Several articles have appeared recently 
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ir the Canton papers relative to the 
growth of the telephone system as a ba- 
rometer of the progressiveness and 
growth of the city, and the new Canton 
directory of the. Ohio State Telephone 
Co.. And, by the way, the papers at Can- 
ton two and a half years ago were con- 
sidered very antagonistic to our company 
and treated us shamefully during the 
labor difficulty which occurred during 
my first month in Canton. 

Now we know that it is not fair to 
reason thus, but the average modern citi- 
zen likes to feel that his city is just a 
little further developed than the one 
next door and if we can couple-up our 
company with that growth it is to our 
advantage. 

An article appearing in a Canton news- 
paper under the heading, “Busiest Hour 
in Canton is Between Eight and Nine, 
Forenoon,” was the outcome of a peg 
count, a copy of which I gave a reporter. 
it mentions neither company, but it gives 
the public some knowledge of our busi- 
ness—a better understanding of the mag- 
nitude of that business and the hours 
when the exchange is the busiest. 


Examples of News Stories. 


Under the title, “Girls Worth $6 Per 
Head; Women Workers Few and Tele- 
phone Co. Offers Bonus,” was published 
an article which was valuable to the 
company in several ways. It conveyed 
to the public the impression that female 
employes were scarce, that the company 
was bending every effort to secure such em- 
ployes and that it took six months for 
a new employe to become an efficient 
operator. It brought home to the man in 
all other lines of business, through a 
statement to that effect, that the tele- 
phone company was having the same 
trouble that he was in securing help, that 
our business was no different than his 
business. 

If we can succeed in making our pat- 
rons realize that our service must neces- 
sarily be affected by the thing which 
affects their business, we have accom- 
plished much. 

It contained a statement by the secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce that 
never before in the history of Canton and 
of the state had there been such a 
demand for women workers. It also 
stated the rapid growth of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co.’s business in Canton, and 
more than that, it brought to us three 
girls applying for positions as operators. 
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On this page is reproduced an adver- 
tisement of the Englafd Drug Co., in the 
Canton newspapers, of which we are 
justly proud, It reads: “When You Want 
Drugs Quick, Telephone 2266 or Bell 
390R,” with our telephone number “2266” 
in letters three-quarters of an inch high, 
while the Bell number is given in very 
small letters, about an eighth of an inch 
in height. 

Telephone Service at County Fairs. 

Another way in which we can secure 
news items and increase our good will 
advertising is by P. B. X. service at 
county fairs, where your town happens 
to be the county seat, by co-operating 
with local organizations and _ business 
men’s associations, furnishing them with 
service when needed for special occa- 
sions; giving out election returns and so 
on. 

Last year we had a small P. B. X. at 
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-that he insisted upon the operator’s ac- 


cepting a dollar tip. 

We also had a telegraph operator at 
the main exchange, from which point 
we delivered the bulletins by telephone 
to several other small towns and to 
lodges, clubs, picture shows and so on, 
as well as giving the results to the in- 
quiring public. We answered over 5,000 
requests from subscribers for this in- 
formation. 

In addition to this—and this incident 
helps to show ‘how far reaching the good 
will idea is—one of the operators who is 
the agent at a railroad station where we 
had considerable trouble in securing a 
contract but finally secured it by getting 
several of the larger shippers to write 
to the railroad company’s headquarters 
requesting that our telephone be installed, 
wrote to us in acknowledging his check 
for payment of services on election night, 








WHEN YOU WANT DRUGS QUICK 
TELEPHONE 


2266 


or BELL 390R 
ENGLAND DRUG CO. 











Free Publicity Obtained Through Securing Good WIII of Patrons. 


our county fair and gave free intercom- 
municating service as well as city serv- 
ice to the exhibitors. All exhibitors were 
much pleased and men whom we con- 
sidered “Bell” men were converted to 
our fold. This year the fair officials in- 
vited us to again install our system, giv- 
ing us as much space as we wanted and 
whatever location we might choose. This 
exhibit was not only an advertisement 
to those who saw it, but it pleased those 
who used it and made boosters out of 
them. 

At the recent election, we employed 
five telegraph operators, who took the 
Chio State Telephone Co.’s returns at 
five different places, one at each news- 
paper office where we furnished the 
papers with our bulletins with the un- 
derstanding that they were to place our 
name on those which they used; one at 
New Berlin where a local merchant 
threw them on a screen with a picture 
machine giving us the credit; one at 
Louisville where a local merchant rented 

room and gave out the returns, giv- 
ing us the credit in all of his advertising, 
and where one business man became so 
enthusiastic over the service rendered 


that he would do everything that he 
possibly could to increase our business in 
his village. 

Active Part in Business Clubs. 

There is still another, and very im- 
portant way in which we can secure these 
news items, and that is by taking an ac- 
tive part in business and commercial 
clubs, by associating ourselves with, and 
lending our efforts in, movements which 
are of general interest and for the good 
of the general public. This not only 
keeps you in the mind of the public, but 
it brings you in close touch with the 
men in your city who do things. You 
help them to do those things and they 
sometimes unconsciously and sometimes 
consciously help you and boost for you. 
And it is through the boost or recom- 
mendation of some one, friendly, that 
we secure most of our business. 

Recently we obtained two subscribers 
on a certain road just off an existing 
pole line, promising service within one 
week from the date of the contract. We 
were held up on the right-of-way for 
the new pole line and failed to fulfill our 
promise. The Bell company which had 
canvassed the territory, constructed its 
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line first and went to the parties who 
had subscribed for our telephone and 


“told thém“that-we did not intend to place 


their telephones and that if they would 
take the Bell telephone it would be placed 
that day. 

One of these men happened to be 
a member of the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club in which Mr. Leed, my assist- 
ant, is a very active member. He 
not only turned down the solicitor, but 
he went to his neighbor and induced him 
to do the same, by stating that he knew 
Mr. Leed through the club and knew 
that they would get their telephones. I 
give this as a citation of one of the many 
benefits which we receive through these 
organizations. 


Temporary War Embargo on Ex- 
tension of Telephone Service. 


Temporary embargo on extension of 
telephone service throughout the coun- 
try, in order to hold in reserve facilities 
that may be needed by the government, 
may become necessary, it was announced 
in New York on March 30, by U. N 
Bethell, senior vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“A temporary embargo on the installa- 
tion of new telephone lines, or, in any 
event, installation subject to indefinite 
delay, may become necessary,” Mr. Beth- 
ell said. “Because of the unprecedented 
demands for new facilities the necessity 
of holding in reserve facilities that may 
be needed by the government and the diffi- 
culty of getting supplies, which all manu- 
facturers have experienced, it will be 
necessary for the Bell telephone com- 
panies to hold growth substantially to 
normal proportions. 

Therefore, orders for new lines and 
stations can be accepted only on the un- 
derstanding that there may be a delay 
in filling them. This condition will hold 
more or less throughout the country and 
will be dealt with by the !ocal manage- 
ment in each section as the public inter- 
est in the locality may require. Because 
of the varying conditions in different parts 
of the country no general rule applicable 
everywhere has been attempted.” 


Belmond (Iowa) Company In- 
creases Its Holdings. 


The Belmond Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Belmond, Iowa, has taken over the 
property of the People’s Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., in northern Franklin, south- 
ern Cerro Gordo, eastern Wright, and 
southeastern Hancock counties; embrac- 
ing the towns of Belmond, Goodell, Olaf, 
Meservey, Alexander, Thornton, Latimer, 
Coulter, Swaledale, Chapin and Sheffield. 

The Belmond company will increase its 
capital stock to $100,000 for the purpose 
of completing this transaction. T. A. 
Davenport is president of the company. 





Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Sunshine and Shadows Along The 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 


The spring woods a-riot with blossoms— 
Pink and purple, white and blue— 

With honeysuckles sprinkled like rubies, 
Blood-red in the glistening dew. 


Not yet but soon—at least the pleasant 
pictures of those charming spring days 
are brought to mind now that the winter- 
long blanket of ice and snow has begun 
to dissolve into numerous tiny rivulets 
and run away to the place from whence it 
came, or elsewhere as the case may be. 

Sometimes a little rivulet wanders into 
places where its absence would be far 
more preferable than its presence. The 
advent of even the tiniest little streak of 
moisture inside the lead sheathing of a 
piece of underground cable is not hailed 
with that delight that its arrival would 
occasion to a desert-worn wayfarer. 

It is said that pride goeth before a fall 
and a bragging spirit before election, so 
I guess we are getting our just deserts 
here, as it was only a few weeks ago I[ 
was telling the patient readers of this 
great accumulator of side tones that we 
had never had a case of underground 
trouble where we had been using the cable 
without conduit. That statement is no 
longer true, for we have been laboring 
the last few days in tracing out and cut- 
ting off of a piece of underground cable 
which the spring thaws had brought to 
our attention. 

First, the telephones in a certain sec- 
tion of town began to grow weak and to 
be hard to ring up. Gradually these 
symptoms gave way to more decided ones, 
as one by one the circuits began to go 
short altogether. There could be but one 
answer to the question, as all the circuits 
were in one quarter of the town. Our 
new cable testing faultfinder had not ar- 
rived, for the simple reason that it had 
not as yet been ordered, so we knew that 
we were in for some little picnic. 

We naturally dug down in the spots 
where splices had been made when the 
cable was laid and sure enough we located 
a joint with considerable water in it. The 
slant of the cable downhill seemed to be 
still wet and the uphill side was dry, so 
we dug and split the sheath and tested 
as we went along until we had gone about 
100 feet on the downhill side of the splice 
before we struck dry territory. 

In the meantime the balmy spring airs 
had filled the trench with water from the 
melting snow and mud, until we began to 
have some faint idea of what the boys 
across the water have been experiencing 
in their underground work. We did not 
have the big guns shooting at us, but ex- 
plosions were numerous, both in the ditch 
and in the homes of those patrons who 


had brought bad luck to themselves be- 
fore by settling in that portion of the 
town affected. Doctors especially laid 
very particular stress on the fact that 
their telephones must be put into commis- 
sion at once. 

It took two men to dig, two to test and 
splice and four to answer questions and 
pacify indignant subscribers. I was that 
four—or would have been if I had been 
able to answer them all. 


It seemed like a rather disagreeable ex- 
perience at first, but in thinking over the 
situation, with due reference to the in- 
sistence of the various cut-off patrons 
that their service be restored immediately, 
it left the impression with me that the 
telephone was getting to be regarded more 
in the light of a necessity than a luxury 
and that there was likely to be use in this 
world for telephones for some time to 
come. 

If I could collect on the basis of what 
their actions led me to believe the tele- 
phone was worth to them—when cut off— 
I would soon be in a fair way to begin 
paying more income tax. 

It seems to me from this recent ex- 
perience, which [I consider was really 
beneficial to those deprived of service as 
well as myself, that the telephone ques- 
tion in the future, as between the com- 
panies furnishing the service and their 
patrons, is not going to be so much a 
question of how low the rates may be 
kept, but how good a class of service they 
can give and get for the price within 
their means. It is going to be a question 
of reliable service with fewest interrup- 
tions, rather than cheap service with its 
attendant dangers and evils. 

The public mind may be like a cable 
and take a long while for an idea or 
stream of ideas to percolate into its in- 
terior, but once it has become saturated 
with an idea it is sure hard to eradicate. 
That idea of reliable service for an ade- 
quate price is becoming fixed in the minds 
of the public, not only in the matter of 
telephone service, but in the matter of 
lighting, transportation, etc. It should be 
the slogan of all public service corpora- 
tions, which means all transactors of pub- 
lic business of whatsoever nature. 

We.might say, too, for the benefit of 
those manufacturers who may read this 
and think of sending us literature descrip- 
tive of the latest styles of cable-testing 
apparatus, that we have now ordered— 
indeed, we put in our order before we set 
about fixing the water-soaked cable. I 
believe that is the usual course events 
take as evidenced by that old proverb about 
locking the barn after the auto is stolen. 

Perhaps the man originally referred to, 
in connection with this, locked his barn 
at that time to prevent some well-mean- 
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ing friend from presenting him with an- 
other auto. 

A city with one of its sections cut off 
from telephone service presents some of 
the appearance of a man with one of his 
limbs paralyzed. It had been so long 
since the residents had been without serv- 
ice longer than a few hours at rare in- 
tervals, that it seemed first a novelty, then 
a calamity. 

When their own telephones refused to 
respond, they ran in to their neighbor's 
house to use theirs, only to find that the 
neighbor, was in the same fix. Some- 
times they met a neighbor on the way over 
to their house to do a little telephoning. 

Three days and nights they suffered; 
then, after they had been reconnected 
for a few hours, they gradually began to 
forget all about their erstwhile inconve- 
nience. In a few days more they will 
probably cease to consider their depend- 
ence on this most valuable public servant 
—until the next time it fails them. “But 
suppose,” one fellow said, “that you did 
not have the extra cable on hand with 
which to replace the wet one. Then 
what?” 

That is the question just now. What 
will. we do in case we do not have and 
cannot get supplies in several months to 
do a job of cable replacing? 

The big Independent companies have, 
so far, carried considerable cable in stock 
and have been mighty accommodating 
about helping the little fellows out, by 
loaning or selling him what he needed. 
But now that the high prices and other 
impediments to the keeping of large stocks 
of supplies on hand in idleness for emer- 
gency cases are in full force, what would 
you do if you had half your town cut off, 
by a fire or other accident, for the want 
of sufficient cable of the proper size with 
which to make repairs? 

No one of the supply houses, so far as 
we are able to determine, carries any 
cable in stock. 

APHORISM: A good jolt calls atten- 
tion to a bad spot in the road. 


Testing a Toll Line for Grounds 
Using Wheatstone Bridge. 
Referring to answers to queries column 
in TELEPHONY of March 10, in reply to a 
query regarding testing lines for grounds, 
there is an apparent misprint in the last 


paragraph. If R is 15 ohms, distance 
from short to fault should be approxi- 
mately 1% miles for No. 10 B. & S., or 
No. 12 N. B. S. copper wire. 

A method which should meet the re- 
quirements of the questioner is to use th: 
Varley connections with equal bridge arm 
(ratio of 1) and divide rheostat readin; 
by the loop resistance of a mile of wire 
This gives the distance from short to 
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fault. For example, suppose a lineman 
put a short on a line and with Varley 
connections, equal bridge arms, the tester 
got a balance with a reading of 76 in the 
rheostat. 

If the line is of No. 10 B. & S. cop- 
per, the distance from short to fault is 














cee 











Varley Connection With Equal Arms. 


7.6 miles. In other words, each point on 
the ten’s dial is one mile and each point 
on the unit’s dial is one-tenth mile with 
either No. 10 B. & S., or No. 12 N. B. S. 
copper. With other sizes of wire, a mental 
calculation may be made that will give 
the approximate distance almost as easily. 

The advantage of dividing by the loop 
resistance is that the same constant is 
used on resistance measurements for 
shorts as well as on loop tests for grounds 
and crosses. 

Where the conditions are such that it is 
not convenient to get a short beyond the 
trouble, a location may be obtained by 
subtracting the Varley reading, using 
equal bridge arms, from the loop resis- 
tance of line including the signal at the 
distant end. For example, referring to 
the accompanying illustration, suppose 
that the metallic resistance is 600 ohms, 
and the Varley reading 406 ohms. Sub- 
tracting 400 from 600, gives 200, which is 
the loop resistance of the line, two wires, 
from tester to fault. This divided by the 
loop resistance of a mile of wire gives 
the distance to fault. 

In case this brings the fault past the 
first signal or leak across the line, cor- 
rections have to be made. These correc- 
tions depend upon conditions, so it is 
hard to give a rule that will give accurate 
results. 


Calgary, Alberta, Can. A. M. Allen 





Minnesota Manager Discusses 
“Pros and Cons” of Buried Cable. 
By F. E. Garner. 

A great deal has been said and written 
about underground cable construction 
without the use of conduit. There is a 
lot of “pussy-footing” around the hotels, 
at convention time, to locate the man who 
las had experience in this line —and it 
s sometimes necessary to invoke the help 
‘ the house detective to corner him and 
force him to talk. Why? Because, neither 
the man in search of information, nor 
the man with the experience, wants to 
heard talking about things that are 
ooed by “the big fellows.” 
sut there is no cause for shame. 


—" 


+ 


You 


probably remember how you felt, back 
n the time when you lived in a small 
wn, when the “city feller’ came and 
called your town “a dinky little place — 
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such little buildings, no hotel accommoda- 
tions, no street cars, nothing going on.” 

You felt like going over and kicking 
his shins and mussing up his clothes. You 
did not feel like apologizing for the lack 
of these things. You understood, if he 
did not, that 20-story buildings and street 
cars were not necessary, and could not 
be made to pay, in a town of that size. 

In the large city there is a good rea- 
son for using conduit. In the village, 
where there is no pavement nor likely to 
be any in the next ten years, there is 
absolutely no reason for using conduit. 
You get the same results, without it, 
at about half the cost. 

The manager who is up against the re- 
building proposition has already decided 
that he does not like the looks of a line 
of tall poles with 10 or 12 ten-pin arms 
on them. He has decided to use cable. 
He has compared the cost of aerial with 
underground in conduit. He was forced 
to decide in favor of the aerial, because 
he knows it would be suicide to put :n 
the amount of money required for tne 
underground, considering the rates he 
was getting for his service. 

He hates to give up the underground 
idea because he is sure he could get 
permission to lay underground up Broad- 
way, the principal residence street. He 
doubts very much if he could get permis- 
sion to run aerial on that street because 
there was serious objection, on the part 
of the council and several property own- 
ers, to telephone poles on that street, and 
permission was denied him when he had 
to rebuild his open-wire leads the fast 
time. 

If he could just build up Broadway! 
That would get him right into the heart 
of the residence district, and distribution 
would be much easier and less expensive. 

He has heard about this new-fangled 
notion of just burying the cable — no con- 
duit. He thinks it may be all right, but 
would like to know more about it. He 
paints a mental picture of what would 
happen if he buried a lot of cable and it 
proved a failure. He would get the horse- 
laugh from all the other managers. Be- 
sides that, the directors would be alter 
his hide —and would probably get it. 

How about electrolysis? Deterioration 
of the lead sheath? How about a dozen 
other things? And, lastly, but most 1m- 
portant, how does the cost compare with 
aerial ? 

Electrolysis is a long and’ formidabie- 
looking word. The thing itself must be 
terrible. It is—but it is rarely found 
in a town of the size we are consider- 
ing in this article. It thrives best where 
there are trolley lines. Deterioration 
caused by chemical action between the 
lead sheath and the soil is the only thing 
that need be feared. This, like electrol- 
ysis, is a very rare bird, and it is a hun- 
dred to one shot that neither exists in 
your locality. 
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You can satisfy yourself on this point 
with very little trouble. Go out and dig 
at the point where the water pipe lead- 
ing into your house is tapped into the 
main. There you will find a lead “goose- 
neck.” If you decide that the said goose- 
neck, after having withstood a pressure 
of 30 or 40 pounds from within for 15 
years, is unfit for further duty, you can 
figure it is not safe to bury cable. 

As to trouble — you probably will nct 
have any. You have gotten away from 
damage by trees. You have fooled ihe 
small boy with a .22-caliber rifle. You can 
laugh at the house-mover. Wind and sleet 
will not bother you. A fire in the busi- 
ness district will not melt the lead off 
your cable. The only thing that can get 
you is an earthquake. 

You will have just the same amount of 
trouble from lightning that you would 
have had if you had used conduit. But 
if you do have a serious case of trouble, 
you can locate it and repair it for the same 
amount of money that you would spend 
if your cable was hung up in the air. 

There is always the chance that work- 
men digging ditches for sewer, or water 
and gas mains will damage your cable. 
But if the cable is properly protected hy 
a concrete covering, and you are on good 
terms with the plumbers, there is little 
danger. 

There are no standard specifications 
for installing underground cable without 
conduit. Each manager who has tried it 
has a pet scheme of his own. 

If you are interested and contemplate 
doing some of this work, you should, be- 
sides reading all you can find on the sub- 
ject, take a trip to some point where it 
has been tried — and then use your head. 

As to comparative cost, one wriier 
claims a saving of more than 20 per 
cent. on the cost of standard aerial con- 
struction. On our plant at Le Roy, Minn., 
we saved about 10 per cent. 

The writer will, in the near future, tell 
of his pet scheme for doing the work. 
Others ought to do the same, for we are 
all interested in this subject whether or 
not we admit it. 


One Hundred Per Cent. Collec- 
tions and Getting Business. 
The collection of accounts, especial! 
those that are past due, is not a pleasant 
task for anyone. There are, of course, 
some persons of genial and persuasive 
personality, who are able to collect ac- 
counts with apparently little effort. But 
the average person feels that it is a dis- 
agreeable proposition and endeavors ty 

put it off as long as possible. 

It has been demonstrated many times 
that no matter how hard a task may be, 
a sincere, honest effort will result in some 
progress. The next attempt it is possible 
to go farther than before, and continued 
attempts show gains which finally result in 
success. That is what W. M. Brown, gen- 
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eral auditor, the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Louisville, Ky., 
had in mind when he wrote TELEPHONY: 

“More interest should be evidenced in 
collections and in getting of new business, 
for as a rule it is regarded as and han- 
dled as a disagreeable subject. Our the- 
ory is that if you work hard enough on 
a disagreeable proposition, and long 


enough, that it will become agreeable. 


I am enclosing a letter received by me 
today from B. A. Grant, auditor of the 
Allen Properties, of Mississippi, in which 
he also comments on an article which he 
read in TELEPHONY.” 

Mr. Grant’s letter shows that he is ac- 
tively interested in the subject of collec- 
tions, as are all connected with the ac- 
counting end of the business. His letter 
to Mr. Brown, is as follows: 
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“I am wondering if your men have fol- 
lowed out the line of thought conveyed 
by your recent article in TELEPHONY 
(March 17) in as gratifying a manner as 
the managers of the Allen Properties 
have done as indicated by the enclosed 
collection. bulletin. 

Since [ have written and rewritten 
along this identical line, I feel a fellow 
interest in results, and am certain that 
this bulletin of mine will be of interest 
to you. If it is your custom to render 
monthly bulletins to your managers, I 
shall be very pleased to have you send 
one to me.” 

The collection bulletin enclosed with 
Mr. Grant’s letter shows that the collec- 
tion. record of the exchanges of the AI- 
len Properties is very high. The bulletin 
which gives the exchange standings as of 
March 31, is as follows: 


Vol. 72. No. /4. 
Adamsville — 100 per cent. 
Bethel — 100 per cent. 
Booneville — 100 per cent. 
Lexington — 100 per cent. 
Nettleton — 100 per cent. 
Red Bay — 100 per cent. 
Saltillo — 100 per cent. 
Sardis — 100 per cent. 
Selmar — 100 per cent. 
Shiloh — 100 per cent. 
Stantonville — 100 per cent. 
Tupelo — 100 per cent. 
Waterloo — 100 per cent. 
Corinth — 100 per cent. 
Savannah — 99 per cent. 
Henderson — 95 per cent. 
Baldwyn — 94 per cent. 
Shannon — 92 per cent. 
Okolona — 91 per cent. 
Aberdeen — 90 per cent. 
Amory — 83 per cent. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Edmund M. Powell, manager of the 
Dallas Automatic Telephone Co., Dallas, 
Texas., is another telephone man who 
tried various occupations before he found 
his true vocation in the telephone busi- 
ness. Mr. Powell is a native of the fa- 
mous “pennyrile” district of Kentucky 
and lived in his native state until 1904, 
when he migrated to New York city and 
became connected there with a large in- 
surance company. 

In 1907 Mr. Powell removed to Gaines- 














Edmund M. Powell. 


ville, Texas, and opened an insurance 
office. In 1908 he formed a connection 
with the Fort Worth Telephone Co., an 
Independent company, and moved to that 
city. He was there until 1911. “During 
this time,” says Mr. Powell, “I filled the 
positions of cashier, bookkeeper and office 


manager, and when the boss fired the 
stenographer I did a little stenographic 
work besides.” 

In 1911 Mr. Powell became associated 
with John C. Casler, who was then or- 
ganizing the Dallas Automatic Telephone 
Co. in Dallas. Since then he has been 
the “all around” man of the Dallas com- 
pany, with the title of manager. He is 
serving his second term as treasurer of 
the Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, and is active in Independent and 
association affairs of the Lone Star State. 
Mr. Powell was married on January 9, 
1917, to Miss Gladys Painter, of Gaines- 
ville, Texas. 

Mr. Powell is one of the most popular 
of the younger Independent telephone 
men of Texas, and is regarded highly 
throughout the state, by the telephone 
fraternity, as an unusually able young 
man. He has been very successful in 
managing the affairs of the Dallas Auto- 
matic Telephone Co., which, under his ad- 
ministration, has grown constantly. He 
is a member of many local business or- 
ganizations in Dallas, and takes a front 
place in civic affairs. 

His marriage in January of this year 
was made the occasion, by the Texas In- 
dependent Telephone Association, of a 
mock trial of Mr. Powell, at its annual 
convention in February, on the charge of 
having entered an “entangling alliance” 
without the consent of the association, 
but he was cleared of the charge and pre- 
sented by the association with a hand- 
some wedding gift and its hearty con- 
gratulations, upon his promise to “never 
do such a thing again.” 

C. T. Hopkins, district manager of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Cheyenne, Wyo., has been made 
district manager at Pueblo, Colo., the 
largest division of the company. 


Walter Irving Howard, superintend- 
ent of long distance of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., was born in LaCrosse, Wis., Sep- 
tember 28, 1877, and received his educa- 
tion in the public schools of that city. 














Walter 


From July, 1898, to August, 1901, Mr. 
Howard was foreman for the Pacific 
Electric Co., of LaCrosse, which manu- 
factured electrical specialties, wired and 
equipped buildings for electric light and 
power, maintained doctor’s and dentist’s 
electrical equipment and appliances. For 
the next three years he was employed by 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., on central office installations at Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, Minn.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Kokomo, Ind., and Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Going to the Tri-State company in 
1904 as wire chief, Mr. Howard was soon 
promoted to superintendent of equipment 


Irving Howard. 
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and in 1906 to superintendent of long dis- 
tance, which position he now holds. 

\ir. Howard is a member of the traffic 
committee of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and was 
active in the work of compiling the book 
of “Long Distance Operating Practices,” 
recently published by the association. 

John C. Slippy of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
has been appointed chief cost accountant 
of the city of Pittsburgh by Mayor J. G. 
Armstrong. Mr. Slippy is author of the 
book, “Telephone Appraisal Practice” anc 
is well known among Iowa Independent 
telephone men. 

Richard T. McComas retired from ac- 
tive management of the Cincinnati & Sub- 
urban Bell Telephone Co., of Cincinnati 
Ohio, on the Ist of March. Mr. McComas 
has been assistant general manager of the 
company for many years, having been 
connected with the company for 32 years. 
He retires under the pension plan of the 
company. 

B. T. McBurney, auditor of the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co.., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, for five years, has 
been appointed assistant general manager. 

J. J. Becker has been appointed audi- 
tor of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
succeed B. T. McBurney, who has been 
appointed assistant general manager. 

Lincoln Newsom of Scott City, Kan., 
has purchased the telephone exchange at 
Elkhart, Kan., taking possession March 
1. Mr. Newsom is the organizer of the 
Scott City Telephone Exchange, which he 
operated for 12 years, selling the property 
last October. 

C. L. Titus, for a number of years in 
charge of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.’s service in Routt county, 
Middle and South Parks and Eastern 
Colorado, has been appointed district 
manager with headquarters in Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

A. E. Goodman, district plant chief 
for the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Great Falls, Mont., 
has been transferred to El Paso, Texas. 

A. P. Ramstedt, chairman of the Ida- 
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ho Public Utilities Commission, has re- 
signed to accept the position of general 
auditor and comptroller of the Day min- 
ing interests. 

C. H. Swift, manager of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. at Alliance, Ohio, 
was born in Canton, Ohio., May 6, 
1886. He received his education in 
the grade schools and at Wittenberg 
College. 

On July 5, 1904, he entered the employ 
of the Stark County Telephone Co., at 

















Cc. H. Swift. 


Canton, as collector and in January, 1907, 
he was promoted to cashier and chief 
clerk. On the Ist of July, 1914, he was 
transferred to Alliance, Ohio, as man- 
ager of the Ohio State properties there, 
which position he now holds. 

The Alliance exchange, on December 
18, 1915, was cut over to automatic equip- 
ment, with 1,979 telephones in service. 
On February 1 of this year the Ohio 
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State company had in service in Alliance 
a total of 3,082 telephones, a net gain of 


1,103 subscribers in fourteen months—a 
remarkable growth in a city of 22,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Swift is at present secretary of the 
Alliance district of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association. He is a director 
and member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rotary Club, and a mem- 
ber of the Alliance Country Club, the 
Alliance Automobile Club, the Alliance 
Advertising Club, the Elks’ Club and the 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 


M. G. Stokeberry, formerly district 
manager of the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co., at Grand Forks, N. D., re- 
cently purchased the Parker Telephone 
Co., at Inkster, N. D. 

C. C. Price, of Evening Shade, Ark., 
has purchased the Sharp County Tele- 
phone Co., at Evening Shade. 


F. T. Ewing, division superintendent 
of traffic of the Central District Tele- 
phone Co., at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
transferred to Philadelphia, as superin- 
tendent of traffic. 


H. L. Crouse, of David City, Neb., has 
been appointed manager of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Benedict, 
Neb. 

R. C. Parsons, traveling auditor of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of ° 
Lincoln, Neb., has resigned to enter pri- 
vate business. 

Jos. Southwell, of the auditing de- 
partment of the Lincoln office of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
been appointed traveling auditor to suc- 
ceed R. C. Parsons. 

C. M. Anderson, plant engineer for 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Lincoln, Neb., has resigned to take a 
place on the staff of the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co.-at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

H. H. Wheeler, assistant to Plant En- 
gineer C. M. Anderson, of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Lincoln, 
Neb., has been promoted to the office of 
plant engineer, succeeding Mr. Anderson. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention; Missouri, St. Louis, May-2-3; Southern States, Louisville, Ky, May 24-26 


Kellogg Equipment Gives Good 
Results at Bowling Green, O. 


The following article is from the Wood 
County Sentinel, of Bowling Green, Ohio, 
and is part of a feature story telling of 
the new telephone service, and what the 
Kellogg switchboard recently cut into 
service has already done for this ex- 
change. 


There are now in Bowling Green 1,146 
common battery sets; 159 business, 679 





residence and 308 country telephones. 
The rates are as follows: 

Business, individual line, $2.50. 

Business, two-party line, $2. 

Business, four-party line, $1.50. 

Residence, single party, $1.50. 

Residence, four-party line, $1. 

Rural, eight-party line, $1. 

Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and O. J. 
Campbell, of Norwalk, chief engineer of 
the Wood County Telephone Co., in- 





spected the Bowling Green exchange re- 
cently, and their opinion, the same as that 
of everyone else, who has been through 
the exchange, pronounces it one of the fin- 
est in northern Ohio. 

Everything is in splendid working order 
and the service rendered, the best ever en- 
joyed by patrons of the company, has giv- 
en Bowling Green the most up-to-date 
exchange it is possible to secure. 

Records of the different positions on 
the new board, on different days, show- 
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ing the loads carried and handled by op- 
erators, although new at this equipment, 
are exceedingly interesting; all being over 
400 per hour, with some being as high as 
523, and occasionally even more — the rec- 
ord being 626. 

Quite a novelty in local telephone serv- 
ice is noted from the clippings sent in 
from Bowling Green. New subscribers 
and change of numbers were published in 
the newspaper in very readable, open type, 
and in such a way that the newspaper 
could be clipped and the corrections 
pasted in the directory, which is cer- 
tainly a very convenient arrangement. 

Referring again to the peg count meter 
record, the accomplishments of which are 
always of great interest to telephone men, 
it should be added that in a record of 
three days was noted that the busiest hour 
on three positions, handled by three op- 
erators, on December 9 was 719 finished 

calls, or a total of 863. 

The unfinished traffic, such as the time 
of day, weather, toll, “How is the train 
north?” as relates to the finished traffic, is 
20 per cent. of the total. The saving of 
operators at this point pays a good rate 
of interest on the investment made in the 
new common battery installation. 

When the telephone company contem- 
plated the purchase of new equipment for 
Bowling Green, Messrs. Knapp and Camp- 
bell made exhaustive studies of what was 
best to embody in a switchboard to give 
a modern telephone service. 

They visited plants where different 
makes and types of equipment were in- 
stalled, and after careful consideration 
decided to purchase the Kellogg switch- 
board in the early spring of last year. 

Much credit should be given to Messrs. 
Knapp and Campbell for their untiring 
efforts to give to the telephone using 
public of Bowling Green a service which 
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is to be found in cities of much larger 
size and at nominal rates. 

The telephones used by this company, 
at Bowling Green, in connection with the 
central office equipment are all of the Kel- 
logg type, and recent additions to the 
plant have been of the well-known Kel- 
logg No. 97 desk sets. 


New Stromberg-Carlson Factory 


Superintendent. 
Sidney A. Beyland has been appointed 
factory superintendent of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roches- 


Sidney A. Beyland. 


ter, N. Y., to succeed Gilbert Gislason. 
who resigned March 1 to take a position 
with the Lirie-A-Time Co., also of 
Rochester. 

Mr. Beyland is one of the men who 
joined the Stromberg-Carlson company 
last July when it took over the telephone 
business of The Garford Mfg. Co. and 
has since held the position of assistant 
chief engineer. In that capacity he had 
direct charge of the engineering depart- 
ment, including the drafting division. 

It has been Mr. Beyland’s good fortune 
to have a wide and varied experience in 
telephone work for many years. Upon 
the completion of 








his college course 
he accepted a posi- 
tion with the Cum- 
berland Telephone 








Kellogg Board Installed for the Wood County Telephone Co., 


Bowling 


Green, 
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& Telegraph Co., of Knoxville, Tenn, 
After holding this position for seve-al 
years, Mr. Beyland joined the drafting ‘‘c- 
partment of the Western Electric Co., and 
later went with the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. in an engineering Capacity. 

At the time the Dean Electric Co. was 
organized he left the Kellogg organiza- 
tion and went with the new company. In 
his position there as assistant chief en- 
gineer, one of the features of his work 
was the inauguration and maintenance of 
an excellent system for handling the en- 
gineering department records and routine. 


“TELEPHONY’S” STATEMENT OF 
OWNERSHIP. 


Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Teleph- 
ony, published weekly at Chicago, IIl., 
for April 1, 1917. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of Telephony and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 
act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, The Telephony Publishing Co., 
344 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Editor, S. R. Edwards, 295 Ashland ave- 
nue, River Forest, Ill. 

Managing editor, S. R. Edwards, 295 
Ashland avenue, River Forest, IIl. 

Business manager, H. D. Fargo, 
Kenmore avenue, Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: H. B. McMeal, 
3833 Lake Park avenue, Chicago; H. D. 
Fargo, 4932 Kenmore avenue, Chicago; J. 
C. Kelsey, 1132 Lunt avenue, Chicago; J. 
R. Hastie, 6903 Lakewood avenue, Chi- 
cago; S. R. Edwards, 295 Ashland avenue, 
River Forest, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: F. S. Kenfield, Augusta, 
Mich.; E. J. Baker, 410 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the com- 
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Ohio—View of Operating Room. 
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S kinae Open-Tank System of creosoting cedar and chest- 
nut poles is the most efficient. 


The increase in life 


obtained is estimated at least double the natural life. 


This method should be used: 


1—When the period of service pole-line should ren- 
der exceeds 18 years. 

2—When permanent construction is required. 

3—When yearly requirements exceed 2,000 poles, 35 
feet long or equivalent, and operating conditions 


warrant installation of simple and efficient 
equipment. 


4—When poles properly treated by this system and 
with a refined coal-tar creosote oil are not ob- 
tainable from commercial pole-treating plants. 


Complete impregnation of the entire sap-ring is the 
object of the Open-Tank System, and as far as prac- 
ticable that should be required. 


Recommendation for Butt Treatment of cedar 
and chestnut poles by the Open-Tank System 


Condition of poles— Poles should 
be seasoned until air-dry and 
otherwise conform to standard 
specifications. 


yl! VW fad 


Preparation of poles—aAll sur- 
faces which are to be treated 
should be carefully cleaned of all 
adhering inner bark, and parts 
of the exterior surface showing 
decay, soft or brashy wood 
should be shaved until sound 
wood is exposed. 
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Treatment—Pole-butts should be immersed in the 
preservative to a depth of 6 to 8 feet from butt-end, 
in proportion to length of pole. 


Hot Treatment: When treating-tank has been 
charged, creosote oil should be admitted at a tem- 
perature of about 150° F., and thereafter main- 
tained at between 200° F. and 220 °. for the full 
period. Poles should remain in the “hot bath” for 
from 6 to 12 hours. 


Cold Treatment: At the end of the “hot period” 


the cold creosote oil should be admitted until the 
temperature drops to at least 100° F., whereupon 
the creosote oil and poles should be permitted to 
cool to atmospheric temperature. 


: 
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Open Tank Pole-Treating Plant 
Photo. Courtesy Lindsley Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The period of immersion of poles 
in the cooling oil should at least 
equal the “hot treatment.” The 
level of oil in treating-tank is to 
be maintained uniform by means 
of an overflow. 


iu 


Green, wet, etc., poles— Gree 
poles should not be treated un- 
| der these specifications. Wet or 
frozen poles may be treated by 
’ immersion in cool oil and grad- 
ually heating the oil to required 

temperature and then prolonging the hot treatment 

in proportion to the moisture content of poles. 


Tops, gains, etc.—Tops, gains and abrasions 
should be given a two-coat brush application of 
Creosote Oil heated to about 150° F 


(NOTE: Small plants can give treatment in accord- 
ance with these recommendations by maintaining 
the required period of hot treatment and thereafter 
permitting both oil and poles to cool to atmospheric 
temperature. ) 


Barrett’s Carbosota is a refined, pure coal- 
tar creosote oil especially developed for this 
method of treatment, is liquid, toxic and 
economical. 







Booklet regarding the CARBOSOTA treatment free on request. 
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pany as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and that this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as _ so 
stated by him. 
S. R. EDWARDS, editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

22nd day of March, 1917. 
E. V. CROSS. 


(My commission expires October 24, 1920.) 
[Seal.] 


Dakota Central in Temporary 
Quarters in Aberdeen. 


The Dakota Central Telephone Co. has 
moved its general offices into the Citi- 
zens Bank building, Aberdeen, S. D., 
pending the construction of the new gen- 
eral office and exchange building of the 
company, to be completed by next De- 
cember at a cost of $100,000. 


Construction of Pole Lines With 
Matthews Polerector. 


An excellent illustration of the use of 
the Matthews polerector is given in a let- 
ter recently received by W. N. Matthews 
& Brother, of St. Louis, Mo., from the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co., of San Diego, Cal. The polerector 
was used in the erection of an 180- 
mile, 66,000-volt pole line and also in the 
construction of two 11,000-volt lines, 12 
and 16 miles long, respectively. 

In all cases the standard poles erected 
were 50 ft. Western red cedar, with tops 
not less than nine ins. and an average 
weight of approximately 1,600 Ibs. each. 
L. M. Klauber, superintendent of the elec- 
tric department of the San Diego com- 
pany, states that so continuously has the 
polerector been used on these lines that 
they have not had a chance to try it out 
on city work. 

On the three transmission lines previ- 
ously mentioned, in rough brush-covered 
country, the average time required to 


Use of the Matthews Polerector in the Erection of a 
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erect a 50-ft. pole was 12 minutes. The 
polerector truck was hauled by means of 
a team and an automoh truck was 
placed on the pulling rope. 

It was found desirable to make some 
slight modifications in the polerector un- 
der the service conditions on which it 
was operated. In raising the 55 and 60- 




















Pole in Place in 13 Minutes. 


ft. poles, of which there was a consider- 
able number, it was found necessary to 
increase the effective height of the pole- 
rector by putting a channel iron extension 
onto the peak. Later this extension was 
bent and was replaced with an extension 
formed of two pieces of Douglas fir, 3% 
ins. by 5% ins. by 10 ft. long, which has 
since proved very satisfactory. 

In rough country work, Mr. Klauber 
states, it is not always possible to have 
the bed of the polerector wagon level, 
and consequently the normal effective 
height is not always secured. Also in 
work of this character, the feet of the 
erector do not secure solid bearing upon 
the ground which is always rough and 
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sometimes soft. Consequently m 
were provided for blocking up the wa 

The photographs reproduced in 
accompanying illustrations show the 
of the polerector on-the first day it 
put in service. On that date, Sup: 


tendent Klauber states, the construc 

gang averaged 13 minutes from pole { 
pole, including the time taken in traveling 
(spaced 350 ft.), settin 


between holes 

the erector, etc. 

A Small Push Button for Tele- 
phone Companies. 

Telephone companies have at times 
need for small push buttons. They may 
wish to use them for insulation on sub- 
scribers’ sets, for battery -or transmitter 
cut-outs. There are, in addition to these 
uses, other cases where small push but- 
tons are desirable. 

A push button, which is known as the 
Universal push button, is used by a num- 
ber of the large telephone companies as 
standard equipment. The entire top is 
movable so that when it.is pressed at any 
point the contact is made. The shell or 
casing is finished in black enamel, while 
the button itself is of black composition, 
thus making a neat and attractive article. 

The Universal push button is manu- 
factured and sold by the Garford Mfg. 
Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


“Epicassit’—A New Rust-Proof- 
ing Material. 


The most generally-used methods for 
covering iron and steel with non-rusting 
metals are based on dipping the articles 
into molten baths of the protective metals. 
The best known are leading, tinning and 
galvanizing, as either lead, tin or zinc 
are used. In all such processess, there is 
a very considerable loss of the coating 
metals due to the oxidizing of the molten 
metal bath. 

This oxidation loss is said to be en- 
tirely avoided by “Epicassit,’ while the 
process of “Epicassiting”’ affords many 
incidental advantages and conveniences. 








Tranemission Line by the San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
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Power Behind 
the ’Phone 


French Telephone Dry Cells have been for 
years the mainstay of the managers of In- 
dependent Telephone Companies and other 
users.' 













They have stood up and delivered the power, 
day after day, month after month, and year 
after year in the exacting telephone service— 
a supreme test. 








Write us today for ‘‘French Facts” 


FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
Madison, Wis. 
BRANCHES AT 








Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 531 8S. Ervay St. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Searritt Arcade. 1104 Hennepin Ave 
San Francisco, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. 
788 Mission St: Austell Ildg. 
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Not only can it be carried out on an ex- 
tensive manufacturing scale, but it is 
equally applicable to the occasional job 
involving only a few square inches or the 
repair of a damaged coating. “Epicassit” 
is claimed to be convenient and economi- 
cal in the large plant and equally so in 
the field on structural materials, as in the 
repairman’s kit. 

It consists of powdered metal, usually 
either tin, lead, zinc or their alloys. These 
are mixed with a suitable fluxing carrier 
to the consistency of a smooth, creamy 
paint. This is evenly coated on the well- 
cleaned article. Heat is then applied tc 
melt the coat down. Nothing simpler 
could be conceived. 

Details will vary with the nature of the 
article to be coated. Epicassit, it is stated, 
lends itself to the widest possible range. 
The cold paint may be applied with a 
brush, just like ordinary paint, the ar- 
ticle may be dipped into a cold bath, or 
it may be drawn through it, or tumbled 
in it. Again, the heat may be applied 
in whatever way is most convenient. The 
cold-painted articles may be placed on 
shelves or on racks in an oven, more or 
less similar to an enameling oven. Small 
articles may be placed in heated tumblers 
that are stationary, until the coating is 
melted down and are then tumbled to pre- 
vent sticking. 

Other articles are carried through a 
cold bath of Epicassit on conveyors and 
discharged on to slightly-inclined coarse 
sieve shakers where superfluous materiai 
is first shaken off and gathered again tor 
re-use. In their further travel the ar- 
ticles pass through a heated zone in which 
the coating is melted down and sticking 
prevented by the shaking of the carrier. 
The final discharge is into water or a 
tumbler with.polishing material as saw- 
dust, etc. 

Instead of drawing wire through a hot 
bath with its many incidental losses and 
inconveniences, the wire is drawn through 
a cold bath of Epicassit or that is ap- 
plied by rotating brushes or a spray. In 
its further progress, the wire passes 
through an extremely heated tube of uni-: 
form temperature and onto a reel. The 
entire wire-coating process is continuous 
from start to finish. The costly, waste- 
ful and troublesome hot bath 1s avoided 
entirely. The entire operation is carried 
through a very short space. By a tandem 
arrangement, successive coats are applied. 

Tanks, etc., that are built up of leaded 
or galvanized sheets and are too large 
to be dipped are rust-proofed, where ex 
posed, by Epicassit, which is locally 
applied with a brush and melted on with 
a suitable torch. 

The invention is of German origin; it 
is broadly covered by a United States 
patent that has been acquired by Herry 
Hess, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who will grant licenses to use 
the process. The material itself can be 
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purchased through Hess & Son, 1033 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

It is believed that this process marks 
an important advance in the general rust- 
proofing of metals. The present high and 
continually-advancing cost of lead, tin 
and zinc makes this economical process 
particularly timely. 

A few remarks on the protective value 
of various coatings, and their underlying 
principle may prove interesting. 

In a paper read last September before 
the American Electro-chemical Society, 
it was brought out that the coating metal 
must be electro-positive to the metal! to 
be protected. If the coating metal is 
electro-negative, then the slightest break 
or pinhole in the coat will allow moisture 
to set up a galvanic couple—the iron 
or steel will then not only rust, but cor- 
rosion will go on at a greatly accelerated 
pace. 

That is why tin, lead, brass, copper 
and nickel are all very poor protectors 
against the weather. These are all electro- 
negative to iron or steel. The only avail- 
able electro-positive metal is zinc. 

Unfortunately zinc is brittle and unless 
great care is exercised not to crack it, 
split or foliate it, when working the coated 
articles, it leaves relatively large areas 
unprotected. It is not always feasible to 
redip or replate the articles after surfaces 
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and therefore are subject to rapid 
vanic corrosion as though no zinc 
used, but pure tin or lead. Epicassit 
claimed, supplies the convenient, 
nomical and universal means for 1 
ing this. 

In order to secure a very tough and 
therefore ductile coating that will resist 
bending, twisting and hammering with- 
out cracking or splitting off, tin and lead 
are added to the pulverized zinc. The 
segregation found in large baths is ab- 
sent, as the coat is, of course, very thin 
as compared with a path. Nor can there 
be segregation as the coat is melted down, 
because the particles of zinc, lead and tin 
powder are separate and not alloyed as 
a rule. These particles are so small that 
the protective electro-galvanic action of 
the zinc extends to the adjacent lead and 
tin particles as well as to the iron or 
steel underneath. 

Epicassit-galvanized articles are said 
to have much more of the bright, smooth 
character of tin plate than is the case 
with pure zinc. 


gal- 
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Switchboard Generator for Un- 
usual Ringing Conditions. 
Rural operating companies occasionally 
encounter ringing trouble on their lines, 
due to overloading the circuit with sub- 
scribers’ stations or to grounds and cor- 

roded _ splices. Under 








such conditions, the op- 
erator is unable to ring 
the 

line when 
switchboard 


parties ‘at distant 
ends of the 
using a 
hand _ generator, 
would give good service 
under the normal 
ditions for which it was 
designed. 

The Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., has 
developed a new hand 
generator for use in 
switchboards which ter- 
minate lines in which 
such unusual 
conditions exist. 
test made in the 
pany’s laboratory of this 


which 


con- 


ringing 
The 


com- 








New Stromterg-Carison Switchboard 


or seams have been damaged by bending, 
riveting, calking, etc. 

Alloys of zinc with tin and lead are 
tough. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
ut them down. In the hot bath, the al- 
loys have a tendency to segregation that 
is so serious as to demand great accuracy 
and care in securing and maintaining 
just the proper heat, not only in the bath, 
but also when the coated article is cool- 
ing, otherwise the brittleness of the zinc 
supervenes. When segregation has caused 
areas to be coated with the separated-out 
lead or tin, these areas are not zinc-coated 


new generator is said to 
have developed 38% per 
cent. greater output than any other 
switchboard hand generator now made— 
the Stromberg-Carlson standard five-)ar 
generator included. 

In order to facilitate the use of this 
generator in all types of switchboards, 
it has been made the same size as the 
standard five-bar Stromberg-Carlson gen- 
erator and is interchangeable with it 

The magnetic field is permanently 
maintained at a high flux density by t! 
large magnets made of a special high 
quality alloy steel, the same as usec in 
the manufacture of automobile ign 


Generator. 
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Spring Construction Material 
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Prompt Shipments, Lowest Prices 





KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Columbus, Ohio, 409 Huntington Bank Building 
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magnetoes. The armature is wound to 
deliver a greater output at a higher vol- 
tage than standard five-bar types when 
turned at the same speed and the voltage 
stands up better under heavy loads. The 
entire machine is built with the one dom- 
inent idea—greatest possible output. 

The new generator, which has been 
coded as the Stromberg-Carlson No. 63 
type generator, will not be furnished as 
standard equipment in switchboards man- 
ufactured by the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany because the regular five-bar types 
have outputs sufficiently great to meet all 
normal operating conditions. Further in- 
formation will be furnished by any office 
of the Stromberg-Carlson company. 


Paragraphs. 

Foote, Prerson & Co., INc., is the title 
of a corporation recently formed under 
the laws of New York to take over and 
assume the indebtedness of the firm of 
Foote, Pierson & Co., which has been dis- 
solved by the retirement of George L. 
Foote. Henry G. Foote is president of 
the new company, while Morris N. Lieb- 
mann, who has been with this firm for 
1¢ years, has been made vice-president 
and will be in immediate charge of the 
company’s works. The offices and works 


Out of the 


According to the calendar experts, 
spring officially arrived at 10:38 p. m., 
March 20. It has been a hard winter in 
most parts of the United States where 
winter is known, and it goes without 
saying that everybody will be relieved to 
see more pleasant days—barring, prob- 
ably, the coal sellers. 

In the spring, house-cleaning begins. 
Yards are raked up in the country towns, 
and bon-fires in city alleys consume the 
winter’s accumulation of rubbish. 

There is a general campaign of putting 
things in order, and nowhere in the 
world is that more true than in our own 
land where the government is confront- 
ed with the necessity of preparing for 
probable war. Just what effect actual 
hostilities will have on business, of 
course, is not known for certain. So 
long as the war kept on the other side 
of the world, it gave prosperity to many 
American concerns, but imposed high 
cost of living prices upon everybody. 
Should Uncle Sam take an active hand 
in the conflict, there probably would not 
be much change—at least in the cost of 
living. 

Telephone men who have been paying 
such tremendous prices for copper must 
have read with some feeling of envy the 
newspaper reports of the big dealers 

* making a price of 16.67 cents to the gov- 
ernment for 45,000,000 pounds of copper. 
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are located at 160-2 Duane, corner of 
Hudson street, New York City. 


Book Reviews. 


HicgH FREQUENCY APPARATUS: Its CON- 
STRUCTION AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION, 
by Thomas Stanley Curtis. Published by 
Everyday Mechanics Co., New York. 245 
pages, 434 ins. by 634 ins. With many 
illustrations. Price $2 postpaid. 

This book is divided into six basic 
parts. The first section discusses high 
frequency current and its uses and pro- 
duction. In the second section the prin- 
ciples of: the transformer, condenser, 
spark gap and oscillation transformers 
and their design and construction are con- 
sidered. The construction of small high 
frequency outfits designed for experi- 
mental work is then taken up. 

Electrotherapeutic, and X-ray equip- 
ment is discussed in the fourth section, 
while the cultivation of plants and vege- 
tables is considered in the fifth section. 
The last is devoted to a discussion of ap- 
paratus of large size for use upon the 
stage and spectacular productions. 

For those interested in high frequency 
apparatus the book presents some inter- 
esting information and data. 


The telephone men are patriotic enough 
to approve such a concession, but nat- 
urally do not relish the idea of paying 
twice that figure to swell the fat profits 
of the producers. 

We received a letter from Jay F. 
Cooke, manager of the Crescent Tele- 
phone Co., of Hillsdale, Ill, the other 
day that was pleasanter reading than war 
news. He says: 

“Enclosed you will find my check, so 
please keep on mailing my TELEPHONY 
to me as long as I am in the telephone 
business. Every time I receive my week- 
ly copy of the magazine, I always enjoy 
it in the same manner that a man nat- 
urally does a first class meal of victuals. 

I often think, however, that the life 
and business elements sometimes might 
affect some individuals in a different way. 
You know in natural life the same food 
that will assimilate and make a grown- 
up man strong and healthy will give an- 
other stomach trouble and indigestion. 
I now read TetppHony ‘from kiver to 
kiver,’ and obtain a mountain of good 
from its pages. I say, keep it going. You 
are doing good work. I never read the 
well-edited pages without feeling a little 
more satisfied.” 

In a letter containing his subscription 
remittance, Bernard W. Leavitt, of the 
City Telephone Co., of Southern Pines, 
N. C.,, says: “We grow more appreci- 
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PRELIMINARY MATHEMATICS, by Prof. 
F. E. Austin, Hanover, N. H., Published 
by the author; 169 pages, 4% ins. by 7% 
ins. Price $1.20. 

This book is divided into two sections, 
The first section is suitable for pupils jn 
the eighth grade and below, while the 
second part discusses problems of algebra 
encountered by high school pupils. 

The book is designed to be a form of 
connecting link between the study of 
arithmetic and the study of algebra. The 
main object, the author states, is to show 
how to solve problems. With that pur- 
pose in view, many examples are pre- 
sented in connection with the text. 

The book would prove useful to one 
who has not had the advantages of school 
and wishes to take up arithmetic and al- 
gebra by himself. 

“MECHANICAL Word” ~~ ELEctRIcaL 
Pocket Boox, 1917. Published by Nor- 
man Remington & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
240 pages, 4 ins. by 6 ins. Price 45 cents, 

This is a collection of electrical en- 
gineering notes, rules, tables and data 
placed in book form by the publishers 
of the Mechanical World, Manchester, 
England. Hence, it is especially intended 
for those concerned with and interested 
in English practice. 


‘“Telephony’s” Mail Bag 


ative of TELEPHONY as time passes, and 
opportunities for careful perusal are af- 
forded. 

“We are disappointed any time that 
our good friend Mr. Kelsey happens not 
to appear. And that Well Clayman— 
he is a daisy! We have met the same 
dog that he was heavily grounded on 
without a doubt, also the lady who says: 
‘I thought you operators were supposed 
to ring a person three times! Well. | 
very often hear my bell only once!’ But 
to be able to tell the other fellow and to 
carry a smile and a lesson, too, is some 
ability. We would gamble that we know 
the greatest asset of his telephone com- 
pany. 

Today a gentle rain is falling and 
freezing and sticking, and as the wires 
and my spirits grow heavier, I am de- 
voutly thankful for two railroad wire 
crossings that are underground. This 
would be a grand week for two issues of 
TELEPHONY.” 

Monroe Johnson, manager of the Em- 
metsburg (Iowa) Telephone Co., writes 
in: 

“What became of Well’s Clay in the 
February 17th issue of TetepHony? We 
hope that la grippe has not kept him 
from writing his contribution in that 
number. And if it did we hope that he 
soon will be out again. We think that 
his contributions are both interesting and 
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Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 


White 14-2-Ton Truck owned by the Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


Lid 
WHITE TRUCKS 


EARS of adjustment, refinement and correction in the 

design and construction of motor trucks has given The 
White Company a practical knowledge of this work which 
cannot be gained in any other way. Under the racking strain 
of continuous year-around demands, the White Truck stands up 
to its work with fewer days off for repairs than any other make 
of truck of which we have record. 

The wide and varied uses to which White Trucks have been put 


has given the Company a fund of valuable information in regard 
to the type of body best adapted to any particular business. 


The broad experience behind White construction has been sup- 
ported by the largest motor truck output of any manufacturer 
in America; it covers every type of truck used. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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instructive, being written in clear, com- 
prehensive manner, in a simple way and 
yet right to the point. 

We also think that the series of arti- 
cles on ‘Fundamental Principles of the 
Telephone Business’ is a hummer and 
something that every telephone manager 
should read and study.” 

From Binghamton, N. Y. a_ sub- 
scriber sends in his subscription remit- 
tance and adds: “I take great interest in 
reading the ‘knocks,’ as X terms them 
against the Western Electric and Bell 
combine. At present, I am employed by 
an Independent company and I assure 
you we have to take our share of bossing 
from the New York State (Bell) Tele- 
phone Co., as it is named here. Here’s 
to TELEPHONY and all Independent tele- 
phone companies.” 

J. E. Horsman, secretary of the Bar- 
ron County Telephone Co., at Rice Lake, 
Wis., kindly sends in a letter it received 
from Torino, Italy, with regard to an 
advertisement which appeared in this 
journal. 

“The attached inquiry,” writes Mr. 
Horsman, “from Italy refers to an ad- 
vertisement which you inserted in TE- 
LEPHONY for us some time ago. It is 
interesting for the reason that it shows 
your valuable journal has a wide circula- 
tion, not only at home, but the world 
over.” 

“T have received some valuable infor- 
mation on testing and maintenance of 
telephone equipment from your publica- 
tion,” writes A. J. White, of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., an installer of central office ap- 
paratus. 

“T find profit and pleasure in the read- 
ing of your paper,” says W. S. Robert- 
son, one of the owners of the Argyle 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. 

In sending in his subscription remit- 
tance, FE. Boswell, of Akron, Ohio, 
writes: “I can’t afford to be without 
your most valuable paper even if I do 
have to take it on the installment plan on 
account of the extremely high cost of 
living.” 

From Rochdale, Lancashire, England, 
comes a letter from Tom Hargreaves, 
who is connected with the Government 
Post Office Engineering Department, 
which has charge of the telephone sys- 
tem in that country. He was commis- 
sioned to prepare a scientific article and 
applied to TrLepHoNy for information. 
Mr. Hargreaves expressed his apprecia- 
tion of TELEPHONY’s value to telephone 
men and added: “I certainly cannot af- 
ford to miss a single one of the issues 
containing the ‘Home Study Course for 
Telephone Men.’” 

“Enclosed find postal note covering 
my subscription to TrELepHoNy for the 
ensuing year, which is always ready for 
you,” writes A. N. Field, of Windsor, 
Canada. “I wish to congratulate you on 
the new style of your paper. Your pa- 
per and the printing have improved to 
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a decided advantage. But why cut out 
Herbert Kaufman’s articles? I used to 
think them one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the paper. 

Your Home Study Course for plant 
men is very helpful and easily worth the 
subscription price of the paper, as are 
numerous other articles contained there- 
in.” 

“T don’t see how I could get along 
without TELEPHONY,” writes Claude 
Strange, lessee of the Bridgeport 
(Texas) Telephone Co. “I have taken 
it for ten years.” 

At the lowa convention last month 
K. C. Barth, of the Chicago office of the 
Barrett Co., was active with his camera. 
A reproduction of one of the snapshots 
he obtained is presented on this page. 


Group at the lowa Convention. 


Everyone will, of course, recognize E. B. 
Fisher, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in the center. At 
the right in the photograph is Harold L. 
Beyer, of Grinnell, Iowa, while on the 
left is Stanley R. Edwards, managing 
editor of TELEPHONY. 

From Theodore R. Adle, of Norris- 
town, Pa., comes an interesting letter 
that contains a valuable hint for readers 
who wish to file the Home Study 
Courses. He writes: 

“Permit me to say a few words of 
commendation in regard to the two read- 
ing courses now appearing in TELEPH- 
ony. Being fortunate enough to secure 
the first articles of each of the respective 
courses, I at once recognized from the 
manner of presentment, that they would 
be of priceless value to practical operat- 
ing telephone men. 

I have since learned from perusal of 
all subsequent articles, that there is noth- 
ing published today which will give you 
as clear an insight into the ‘why’s and 
wherefores’ of the telephone profession, 


‘both technical and managing, as the p 
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ent series of articles in current 
TELEPHONY. 

I at once inquired of your editoy wheq 
er or not the articles at the corpletigg 
of their serial run would be ; iDlisheg 
complete in book form. I received q 
negative reply and set about to provide, 
ready means of preserving the respectiy 
courses intact. [Editor’s Note: Sing 
then plans have been made by Mr. Mit 
chell for the publishing of the Hom 
Study Course in book form.] 


SUES Of 


The following method of binding each 
course, and also other different articles 
under certain specific heads, I find ty 
be most convenient. While this ide 
may not be original, I would be glad jf 
you would present it to your reader 
through the columns of your valuable 
paper. 

It consists of extracting the articles 
intact from each issue of TELEPHONY and 
binding them, full-sized sheets, in a Ship. 
man’s Common-Sense binder, No. 128%: 
(Asa L. Shipman’s Sons, 100 Chambers 
street, New York) each article in its 
natural sequence, and the various parts 
tabbed like a ‘thumb index,’ with a 
small Dennison linen thumb tab, the part 
number and title being inscribed on the 
thumb tab so as to be readily accessible. 
These binders can be purchased for 
about 35 cents apiece and will hold, | 
think, about one entire course complete. 


I still am one who would like to see 
the completed courses published in book 
form, and stand willing to loan my con- 
pleted files for ‘copy’ if ever such an act 
is contemplated. 

The two courses in book form would 
provide two volumes such as do not exist 
today in the very meager field of sound, 
practical information.” 

In sending in his subscription remit- 
tance, Henry C. Korn, superintendent of 
plant at De Witt, Iowa, adds: “I would 
not be without your journal if it was 
again as much in price. I have been in 
telephone work for 17 years and find 4 
great many articles in each issue that 
benefit me.” 

George J. Griffin, Oakes, N. D., says: 
“T have enjoyed your valuable paper very 
much.” 

“We did not receive the last issue of 
TELEPHONY,” writes Manager Farwell, 
of the Chrisman (Ill.) exchange of the 
Wabash Valley Telephone Co. “Please 
send us another copy of your valuable 
publication. We just can’t keep house 
without TELEPHONY.” 

“Your publication is most valuable to 
any one working in the telephone busi 
ness,” writes Harry Wellman, of Strat- 
ton, Neb. “I never saw anything better.” 

“We do not intend to be without TE 
LEPHONY,” writes W. F. Rusk, linemaf 
of the Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Tow- 
ner County, with headquarters at Canda, 
N. D. 








